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\ get-together program is in order (for 
veterinarians ), in fact essential. There must 
be less fighting and more team-work—L. A. 
Merillat. 





\Vhoever does a thing best ought to be 
the one to do it. It is criminal to try to get 
business away from another man—criminal 
because one is then trying to lower for per- 
sonal gain the condition of one’s fellow man. 
—Henry Ford. 





Manson’s eye worm infestation is rela- 
tively common in certain districts in Florida. 
In some flocks, a large percentage of the 
chickens are infested— (Exp. Sta. Vol. 56, 
No. 9.) 


The imports of cattle for April 1927 were 
32,000; for April 1926 were 2,300. Imports 
of Swine for April 1927 were 17,000; for 
April 1926 were 555. Total imports of food 
animals for the 10 months ending with April 
1927 were 541,000. For the same period 
last year they were 329,000. 








B. C. G. vaccine is a living tubercle 
bacillus of bovine origin, rendered non- 
virullent for all animals by 230 passages 
on bovine bile medium. 





A dose of B. C. G. vaccine consists of 
400 million bacilli. It is given to babies 
by the mouth, and to calves intraven- 
ously, soon after birth. Three doses be- 
ing required by the mouth at two-day 
intervals, Intravenously, only one dose 
is necessary. Up to January 1, 1927, 43,- 
283 children had been vaccinated with 
B. C. G. 


I never miss a postmortem.—Osler. 





The Mayo Clinic, one of the finest med- 
ical institutions in the world, maintains 
the highest percentage of necropsies in 
America. 





Without the autopsy, medical science 
would not exist. Pathology would be 
unknown. Diagnosis would be impos- 
sible. The basis of clinical medicine rests 
fundamentally on the principle of check- 
ing up postmortem observations against 
clinical observations—F. C. Smith, in 
J. A. M. A. 





In 1925, necropsies were held in 86 per 
cent of the deaths occurring at the Mayo 
Clinic, and in 84 per cent of the deaths 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Necropsies were held in 99.9 per cent 
of 1,867 deaths occurring in one European 
hospital in 1913. 

The average percentage of necropsies 
to deaths in American hospitals is 10 per 
cent; in European hospitals, 90 per cent. 





The death rate in the human from ma- 
lignant tumors (cancer) has increased 
from 212 per 100,000 in 1900 to 311 per 
100,000 in 1920. 





Subcutaneous injections of epinephrin has 
been found to be of value in the relief of 
pruritis in babies. This same agent may be 
of value in relieving pruritis in animals, par- 
ticularly in dogs that are affected with ec- 
zema in which there is usually marked 
pruritis. 
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A condition of cattle in Florida com- 
monly known as salt sickness, has been 
found to be a deficiency disease. 





Soybean hay properly supplemented is 
a splendid roughage for the development 
of draft colts. 





Range Paralysis of poultry is a condi- 
tion manifested by leg weakness and ac- 
cording to Strafseth and Johnson, is the 
result of coccidian infestation of the 
duodenum.—(Exp. Sta. Rec. Vol. 56, No. 
9.) 

Is it advisable to alternate the feeding of 
sweet and soured milk to swine? This meth- 
od of feeding, according to some practition- 
ers, results in digestive disorders. 





Rachitis, posterior paralysis, in pigs is 
caused by a ration deficient in minerals and 
vitamins and absence of sunlight, and can be 
prevented by the use of ground limestone 
and alfalfa hay in the feed, and housing the 
pigs where they will be exposed to sunshine. 





According to reports there were 1,800,000 
more pigs saved from the 1927 spring far- 
row than the 1926 spring farrow, and there 
will be approximately 30 per cent more sows 
farrow in the fall of 1927 than there was 


in 1926. This would indicate the 1927 swine 
production will exceed 60,000,000. 





Are sows subject to parturient paresis? 
An occasional case has been reported of a 
condition occurring within one or two days 
after farrowing in which there is loss of con- 
sciousness, and some veterinarians are of the 
opinion that the condition is parturient 
paresis. Further reports of such cases will 
be appreciated. 





Eversion of the vagina in gilts has been 
reported. One Minnesota practitioner ob- 
served one herd of swine in which 10 per 
cent of the gilts had everted vaginas. The 
cause of this malady has not been deter- 
mined, neither has an effective method of 
relief been devised. 
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Surra in cattle, buffalo and horses usu- 
ally responds promptly to intravenous in- 
jections of trypanocidal agents such as 
tartar emetic, bismuth phosphate and 
Bayer 205. As a rule, a single injection 
suffices. 





Corneal ulceration in dogs occurs most 
frequently in those breeds that have promi- 
nent eyes such as Japanese poodles. This 
condition is commonly associated with canine 
distemper, although it is not confined to dogs 
affected with distemper. 





Bovine mastitis is of rather common oc- 
currence particularly in high producing dairy 
cows. Non-infective mastitis may occur, but 
practically all cases that require treatment 
are “infectious.” Streptococci are the most 
common infection, although the most severe 
cases of mastitis are usually the result of in- 
fection with both streptococci and staphy- 
lococci. Mastitis can be controlled by isola- 
tion of affected cows, regulation of diet and 
the use of an autogenous bacterin. 





Zwick and his collaborators of the In- 
stitute of Veterinary Hygiene of Giessen, 
have reported on a series of experimental 
investigations of epizootic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis of the horse. The ‘experi- 
ments indicate that this disease is caused 
by a filterable virus and can be readily 
transmitted to the rabbit either by inocu- 
lation or by feeding emulsified brain tis- 
sue obtained from an affected animal — 
(Exp. Sta. Rec. Vol. 56, No. 9.) 





The cockroach is an intermediate host 
of Mansori’s eye worm according to Field- 
ing. The ova or embryo of the eye worm 
is consumed by the cockroach and be- 
comes encysted and thus passes through 
a development cycle. Chickens consume 
cockroaches containing the encysted par- 
asites. The cyst membranes are destroyed 
and the parasites liberated in the chick- 
ens’ crop. The parasite passes up the 
esophagus to the mouth and thence by 
way of the naso-lacrymal duct to the 
eye.—(Exp. Sta. Rec. Vol. 56, No. 9.) 
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SIR JOHN McFADYEAN RETIRES 


(he veterinary profession of America 
will learn with regret of the resignation 
of Sir John McFadyean from the office of 
principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and the position of Director of 
the Research Institute in Animal Pathol- 
ogy. 

Professor McFadyean was graduated 
from the Royal Veterinary College in 
Edinburgh in 1876 and served in the fac- 
ulty of that school first as professor of 
anatomy and later as professor of pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology. His name is known 
to every American veterinarian ; his mon- 
umental contributions to veterinary 
science are highly regarded. Dr. J. G. 
Horning perhaps came very near to ex- 
pressing the general opinion that Ameri- 
can veterinarians hold concerning Profes- 
sor McFadyean when he said (May Vet- 
erinary Medicine, p. 203): “I visited the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
London. . . . I had the very great 
pleasure of meeting Professor Sir John 
McFadyean, head of the college and edi- 


tor of the Journal of Comparative Pathol- 


ogy and Therapeutics. Sir John McFad- 
yean’s name is written very large in the 
annals of veterinary science. For half a 
century he has been prominent in veter- 
inary research and veterinary education. 
Few have contributed as much as he has 
to veterinary advancement in Europe.” 
Major Hobday, editor of The Veterin- 
ary Journal, London, says of McFadyean: 
“It is quite impossible to over-estimate 
the great influence he has had in advanc- 
ing the position of the veterinary profes- 
sion in Great Britain, and to attempt to 
detail a hundredth part of the work he 
has done for us would fill a volume.” 
After serving continuously for 51 years 
on the faculties of two of the leading 
veterinary colleges, and accomplishing a 
volume of research work equalled by few 
in any profession or any age, Professor 
McFadyean retires to a well deserved rest. 
It is the hope of everyone that he be 
spared many years in which to enjoy it. 
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BR 5 Sir John McFadyean, M.B., B.Sc., 


R.C.V.S., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Retiring after 35 years as principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, and 16 years 
on the faculty of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. His record of 51 years in 
Veterinary Educational Institutions is probably 
approached only by that of the late Professor 
James Law, who served in a similar capacity 48 
years; 8 years in Edinburgh (also as pro- 
fessor of anatomy), and 40 years at Ithaca. 





BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIA- 
TION FOREHANDED WITH 
PROGRAM 


The annual congress of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland was held at Tor- 
quay September 12-17, 1927, thus the 
N. V. M. A. and the A. V. M. A. were 
in session at the same time. A strik- 
ing difference in the arrangements for the 
two meetings is that six weeks in advance 
of the meetings the Lord only knew what 
would be the program of the A. V. M. A., 
but the program of the N. V. M. A. had 
been published together with the complete 
papers to be discussed and had been dis- 
tributed to the members. 
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B. A. I. SALARIES 12 YEARS AGO 
AND NOW 

In August 1915, according to a letter to 
VETERINARY MeEpIcINE from the late Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, then chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry there were 1,291 Veteri- 
narians employed in the Bureau, of whom 
14 received $3,000 or over [maximum 
$5,000] per year; 21 received $2,500 to $3,- 
000 a year; 114 received $2,000 to $2,500 a 
year ; 442 received $1,800 to $2,000 a year; 
297 received $1,600 to $1,800 a year and 
402 received $1,400 to $1,600 a year. The 
average salary paid bureau veterinarians at 
that time was $1,701.51. 

Curiously enough in March of this year 
there were exactly this number—1291 em- 
ployed in the “field force” that is outside of 
Washington. Of this number 71 received 
$3,000 or over [maximum $5,600] per year ; 
343 received $2,500 to $3,000 a year; 625 
received $2,400 a year and 252 received $2,- 
100 or less [minimum $1,860] a year. The 
average of these salaries was $2,435.03. 
These figures are not strictly comparable 
with those given in the foregoing paragraph 
for the reason that the salaries of some forty 
veterinarians employed in the Washington 
office of the bureau are not included. As the 
average of these salaries is considerably 
higher than the average of the field force 
they might if included raise the average for 
the whole to possibly $2,475, or there about ; 
giving an average increase for the 12 years 
of about $775 or nearly 46%. Further the 
figures for 1915 were for August and for 
1927 for March as there were a number of 
increases in salary taking effect July 1 of 
this year the average increase for the 12 
years may have been slightly more than the 
amount computed, but certainly less than 
50%. In the same period industrial salaries 
have increased an average of 150% and even 
farm salaries have increased 66%. 

Considering the large force of Federal 
veterinarians now employed in tuberculosis 
eradication which had not been undertaken in 
1915 it is surprising that the number of 
veterinarians in the Bureau is now less than 
50 greater than it was 12 years ago. 

While an increase in pay of 46% within 
a period of 12 years might on the face of it 
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afford gratification there are other factors 
that enter into the matter. The cost of living 
has advanced more than 46% during this 
period making the present B. A. I. salaries 
in buying capacity actually lower than 
those of 1915. Perhaps the most striking 
comment on their inadequacy at this present 
time is shown by the following statements. 
Concerning these salaries in 1915 VeETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE at that time said: “It is 
doubtful if any other branch of the civil 
service pays equally good salaries for work 
of a similar nature” concerning the present 
salaries paid the field force of veterinarians 
in the B. A. I. now. Dr. F. E. Murray, 
President of the National Association of 
Bureau of Animal Industry Veterinarians 
says: “Bureau veterinarians are the most 
underpaid of any professional men em- 
ployed by the United States Government. . .. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry is by far 
the largest single employer of veterinarians, 
and by far the most exacting employer. It 
now pays the lowest compensation of any 
employer, public or private. ... The Bureau 
salaries are even inadequate to provide a 
decent living . . . these men and their fami- 
lies are compelled to live in a manner which 
reflects no credit upon the profession of 
which they are members.” 





TUBERCULOSIS AT CENTRAL 
MARKETS : 

Of the 149,405 cattle slaughtered at Chi- 
cago under Federal meat inspection in April 
of this year 1,589 carcasses or slightly more 
than 1% were condemned for tuberculosis. 
Of the 81,770 slaughtered under Federal 
inspection at Kansas City during the same 
period 75 or less than one-tenth of 1% were 
condemned. The figures for Omaha were: 
slaughtered 71,823; condemned 85; per- 
centage .12%. 

The Swine slaughtering and condemna- 
tions for tuberculosis at these markets for 
April were: Chicago, slaughtered 430,667 ; 
condemned for tuberculosis 1,209; per- 
centage, .28%. Kansas City, slaughtered 
199,044; condemned for tuberculosis 124; 
percentage .06%. Omaha slaughtered 160,- 
286; condemned for tuberculosis 222; per- 
centage .14%. 
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THE MONTREAL TYPHOID FEVER 
OUTBREAK OF 1927 


HE REPORT of an official investiga- 
Ten of the Montreal typhoid fever 

epidemic of the past six months has 
been made public (Public Health Reports, 
July 22, 1927.) 


“he fact that this outbreak was milk 
borne, and that a similar outbreak may oc- 
cur in any city not having efficient milk 
pasteurization and an adequate health serv- 
ice makes it of special interest to veterinari- 
ans. 


The following excerpts from the report 
give a summary of the conditions during the 
epidemic and following it. For further de- 
tails the reader is referred to the complete 
report. 


According to the official records, there were re- 
ported in the city of Montreal for the period March 
1 to June 28, inclusive, of this year 4,755 cases of 
typhoid fever with 453 deaths, as against 37 cases 
with 11 deaths, 48 cases with 18 deaths, and 44 
cases with 21 deaths for the period March 1 to 
June 30 of the years 1926, 1925, and 1924, respec- 
tively. From the official record of cases and with- 
out consideration of the: possible number .of 
additional cases unattended by physicians or not 
diagnosed and reported, it is evident that since 
March 1, 1927, Montreal has suffered a severe 
epidemic ‘of typhoid fever with a case incidence 
in proportion to population probably unprecedented 
by any other large city in the world within the 
present century. 

The typhoid fever epidemic in Montreal since 
February 15, 1927, was beyond reasonable doubt 
caused by infection distributed in the output of 
milk from the plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. 
(Ltd.), of that city. 

The main current of the infection causing the 
epidemic was in all probability in the raw milk 
as this milk entered the plant, and that through 
advertence or inadvertence on the part of the 
workers in the plant a very considerable propor- 
uon of the raw milk which entered and was dis- 
tributed from the plant escaped efficient pasteuriza- 
tion, or even a run through the pasteurizer, 
regularly or at least frequently during the periods 
February 15 to March 27 and from April 20 to 
May 15, 1927. From a study of records available 
to us it appears certain that at times during the 
period of causation of the epidemic more raw 
milk was delivered to the plant than was run 
through the pasteurizer. 

The preponderance of evidence is that a very 
considerable portion of the milk was passed through 
and distributed from the plant without being sub- 
jected to pasteurization treatment. 

Montreal is not yet a comparatively safe city 
for visitors who are likely to be susceptible to 
typhoid-fever infection. 
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Milk and milk products derived from sources 
within the general vicinity of Montreal do not ap- 
pear to be produced or processed under satisfactory 
sanitary conditions nor under official health super- 
vision approaching adequacy. 


The large volume of milk, cream, butter and 
cheese shipped from the general vicinity of Mont- 
real into the United States is not now officially so 
controlled at its sources as to give satisfactory 
assurance of its freedom from typhoid or other 
dangerous infection at any time. To remove such 
menace to the health of the people of the United 
States, provision should be made at once for effec- 
tive processing of such foods under adequate offi- 
cial supervision at the places to which théy are 
shipped before they are distributed to the con- 
sumers. 





SOVIET VETERINARIANS TO GET 
$11.00 A WEEK 
“The Soviet Government,” says the 
Riga correspondent of The Times, “has 
decided on an increase in the salaries of 
teachers, doctors, and veterinary surgeons 
for the coming budget year. 


“The increases fluctuate between 15 
and 25 per cent. According to the new 
tariff, elementary teachers receive the 
princely salaries fluctuating in different 
districts between nine and twelve roubles 
(18s. and 24s.) a week; secondary teach- 
ers between 26s. and 35s. Doctors and 
veterinary surgeons get between 35s. and 
45s.; dentists between 18s. and 26s. ; offi- 
cials in provincial administrative organi- 
zations between 11s. and 26s. weekly. 


“These figures are calculated gener- 
ously, taking the rouble as equivalent to 
2s. A decent suit of men’s clothes costs 
from £15 to £25 sterling—Veterinary 
Record. 





Six of 152 tuberculosis afterbirths in cows 
investigated by Plum were found to be due 
to avian tubercular bacilli. According to 
some investigations, the avian tubercle 
bacilla has a predilection for the bovine 
gravid uterus. Cattle infected with the avian 
type of tubercle bacilli may react to bovine 
tuberculin in the intradermic test, but they 
usually will not react to the subcutaneous 
test unless avian tuberculin is used. (Bio. 
Abst. 1-3118.) 
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CLINICAL INSTRUCTION OF 
VETERINARY STUDENTS 
Iowa State College 

The announcement of the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine of the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Ames, Iowa for the 1927-28 school year con- 
tains a record of the college clinic for the 
calendar year 1926 that indicates -a wide 
range of instruction for the veterinary 
students at Ames and plentiful material for 
clinical studies. 

During the year 2,601 animals were pre- 
sented to the clinic for treatment. The num- 
ber of clinical cases furnished by the four 
animals engaging the major attention of 
practicing veterinarians was remarkably well 
distributed. Horses and mules supplied 449 
cases, cattle 569, dogs 649 and swine 851 
cases. Of the animals supplying lesser num- 
bers cats came in for 38, sheep 26 and 
poultry 14. 

Among horses and mules disorders of the 
teeth lead in numbers there being 131 such 
cases treated in the hospital clinic. In the 
cattle clinic more than two-thirds of the 
cases were made up of tuberculin tests— 
229 and anti-blackleg vaccination—174. Cas- 
tration was third in furnishing 37 cases. In 
the canine clinic spaying came first in num- 
ber with 166 cases, amputations second with 
47 cases. Ninety-nine cases presented vari- 
ous forms of parasitism. In the hospital 
clinic anti hog-cholera vaccination furnished 
458 cases, castration (simple and cryptor- 
chid) 122 cases, and hernia 105 cases. 

Of the 2,601 cases treated in the hospital 
clinic, 348 were given general anesthesia 
and on 365 cases a local anesthetic was used. 
The necropsies numbered 73, fecal examina- 
tions 137, skin examinations 100, tissue ex- 
aminations 26 and blood examinations 6 in 
the hospital clinic. 

The ambulatory clinic furnished nearly 
four times as many cases as did the hospital 
clinic but showed far less variety. Of the 
9,690 cases visited by the ambulatory clinic 
8,117 were anti hog-cholera vaccination. 
These with 270 cases of broncho-pneumonia 
in swine, 223 cases of ascariasis and 190 
cases of enteritis account for all but 43 of 
the total of 8,843 swine cases in this 
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clinic. Of the 613 cattle cases in this clinic 
359 were tuberculin tests:and 174 ailments 
of the genito-urinary system. Horses fur- 
nished 213 cases, sheep 3 cases. 

In addition 5,164 animals were included 
in investigations made by the veterinary de- 
partment of which a majority—3,220 were 
fowls. 

Ontario Veterinary College 

The report of the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, for 1926 gives the 
number of cases admitted to the hospital 
clinic as 1,059.. Apparently no out-clinic is 
maintained by this institution. Although the 
number of cases presented to the clinic is 
not large as compared with the number in- 
cluded in the clinic of some of the other 
veterinary colleges on this continent they af- 
forded a surprising range and variety and 
seem well adapted for the purpose of ‘clinical 
instruction for students. With the exception 
of tuberculin tests of which there were 288 
no single condition accounted for as many 
as 50 cases, thus affording in a comparatively 
small number one or more cases of many 
different ailments. Fifty-six different ail- 
ments were presented by the 180 animals 
included in the horse clinic. Forty-three 
ailments were included in the 143 head of 
cattle (exclusive of tuberculin tests) pre- 
sented to the cattle clinic. Twenty-three dif- 
ferent ailments affected the 183 animals in- 
cluded in the swine clinic. The sheep clinic 
included 17 ailments and 60 animals. The 
small animal clinic included 130 dogs with 
36 different ailments; 55 cats with 18 dif- 
ferent ailments and 52 foxes suffering from 
9 different ailments. 

The necropsies numbered 8 on swine, 5 
on sheep, 2 on dogs and 13 on foxes. 

The more common ailments treated in 
this clinic were: In the horse, 42 dental 
cases, 15 epizootic cough and 13 fistulous 
withers. In cattle, 21 cases of sterility; 23 
ringworm and 10 white scours. In swine, 
39 pig pneumonia, 20 necrotic stomatitis 
and 15 cases of scours. In sheep 34 cases of 
stomach worm, 5 of mastitis and 4 of tape- 
worm. In dogs 38 ovariectomy, 7 wounds 
and 6 distemper. In cats 13 oothecectomy, 6 
mange and 5 wounds. In foxes 23 hook- 
worm, 13 ear mite and 6 lungworm cases. 
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Book Revjews 
ook Revjew 
Rabies in Man arit-Bee 

[his book, by Kraus, Gerlach and 
Shweinburg, on the ever interesting and 
highly important subject of rabies or lyssa, 
is published by the well known house of 
Urban and Schwarzenberg, Berlin and Vi- 
enua. It is written by the foremost workers 
i this particular field in Austria. It fills 
a gap in our contemporary literature only 
too keenly felt by health officers, clinicians, 
bacteriologists and veterinarians alike. 

The work embraces all phases of rabies 
control; the manufacture of different vac- 
cines and their proper selection, etc. Any- 
one at all interested in any phase of rabies 
will find a ready, correct, and above all, ab- 
solutely reliable answer to any question he 
may ask upon this subject. Nothing has 
been omitted. It is only necessary te study 
the table of contents to find just what one 
wants. The illustrations, 69 in number, to- 
gether with six colored plates, add materially 
to the text, adding as well very much to the 
practical value of the book. Although theory 
has not been neglected, the book caters espe- 
cially to the practical man in the field, in the 
laboratories and in practice who has not the 
time to reason out solutions to practical 
problems. It is in this field where its biggest 
value lies. City ordinances are cited, police 
regulations have been reproduced, experi- 
ences with different methods of control are 
given at length and in detail and vital ques- 
tions are brought before the reader in such 
a way that he will have no trouble at all in 
deciding for himself with regard to finding 
the proper answer for his own particular 
problem. 

In spite of the tremendous strides made 
in the fight against contagious and infectious 
diseases, and although the way to be selected 
in our fight against rabies has been clearly 
outlined and established and has already 
proved successful, this dreaded disease is 
still spread all over the civilized world and 
demands its victims year in and year out. It 
is for this reason that a thorough working 
knowledge of this disease is an abselute ne- 
cessity for doctors, clinicians, veterinarians, 
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sanitarians and public health workers, espe- 
cially the chapters concerning the diagnosis 
of the disease in its early stages, indications 
and contraindications with regard to vacci- 
nation, the prophylactic and sanitary control 
measures that have to be chosen, etc. 

The monographs on. lyssa by Hogyes 
(1898) and Babes (1912) have been out of 
print for years. A book embracing all 
phases of the control, etc., of the disease in 
the light of recent discoveries and researches 
is lacking entirely. It is for this reason the 
authors have decided to fill this need. Each 
of the contributors has had years of personal 
experience of working with the disease and 
the book therefore is not a collection and 
tabulation of the existing literature, it is 
rather the product of original work, of ex- 
periences and opinions practically as well as 
theoretically arrived at. The authors are to 
be complimented upon the fact that they 
have taken a definite stand and have given 
definite and precise interpretations of ques- 
tions relating to the etiology, post vaccina- 
tion pareses and paraplegias, preventive vac- 
cination of men and dogs, problems which 
today are in the limelight everywhere. 

The authors therefore are right to hope 
that their book will be received in the same 
spirit as the papers of Hogyes and Babes 
were at the time of their publication. 

Although rabies is one of the oldest recog- 
nized diseases up to this day, it is the only 
incurable infectious disease of man or ani- 
mals. It is for this reason this book is to be 
a reminder to all executive bodies to eradi- 
cate it in those countries where it still rav- 
ages just as it has been done away with in 
Australia, Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 

The book contains over 500 pages and is 
divided into 39 chapters. To the veterina- 
rian of course the chapters dealing with the 
veterinary aspects of the work are the more 
interesting and they represent nearly two- 
thirds of the book. 

If ever there was a book of foreign origin 
meriting translation into English, it is this 
excellent work on rabies. It would be in- 
justice to pick out sample chapters here and 
there. One has to read the volume from 
cover to cover to appreciate its real value. 
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Authors, publishers alike are to be congrat- 
ulated upon this excellent addition to our 
contemporary literature on a disease of ever 
present interest—H. J. Magens. 





Compendium of Materia Medica for 
Veterinarians 
By Dr. Gustav Guenther, Professor of 
the State Veterinary College of Vienna 

This little volume, published by Urban 
and Schwarzenberg, Berlin and Vienna 
contains a little over three hundred pages, 
devoted to the matter of modern materia 
medica. It is intended as a guide through 
the ever increasing mass of drugs and 
preparations, of theories, etc., which are 
offered yearly to the professions, some of 
them tried, some of them untried, some 
of them valuable, some of them useless, 
some even harmful; some of them just 
old friends in a new gown. Therapeutic 
agents of all kinds are discussed with a 
critical view of their relative merits and 
it is this fact, which makes the small vol- 
ume a valuable addition to literature on 
materia medica since by virtue of its crit- 
ical stand it will invite busy men who 
lack time and opportunity clinically to 
test for themselves many things before 
using them to try new things and thereby 
help progress. 

All drugs of major and minor import- 
ance are mentioned. Comparative values 
with human dosages and actions have 
been cited everywhere, which makes the 
volume attractive for the small-animal 
specialist, whose clients again and again 
judge and compare the therapeutic meth- 
ods and drugs employed in the treatment 
of their pets with human standards. New 
ideas, biological treatments, hemo-therapy 
parenteral therapy all have been given 
space. The only regrettable thing is the 
fact that the little volume is largely con- 
cerned with European preparations not 
found on the American market. Still ex- 
change of ideas will create a market as well 
as a demand for them. It is through ex- 
changes that we alone can get interested 
in other than our own _ procedures. 
Through exchange of literature all bene- 
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fit from the advance work of the others 
and it is with this thought in view that 
we offer the little volume to American 
veterinarians. The arrangement of the 
subject-matter is classical ; type clear and 
the size convenient. The Latin script is 
a great help to the English-speaking 
reader. The author and the publishers 
alike deserve credit for this addition to 
our contemporary literature ——H..J. Ma- 
gens, VMC., V.S. 





Centenary of Lord Lister 

On April 5, 1927, in London, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Joseph 
Lister was officially celebrated by an ex- 
hibition at the Welcome Historical Med- 
ical Museum. In commemoration of the 
celebration Mr. Henry S. Welcome, 
founder and director of the museum has 
issued a handbook of gripping interest to 
all interested in biology. 

Few of us stop to realize how young 
modern surgery is or that it would have 
been impossible without Pasteur’s con- 
tribution to bacteriology, Lister’s devel- 
opment of antisepsis and Long’s discov- 
ery of anesthesia. 

This handbook which is elegantly 
printed and bound and which extends to 
more than 200 pages is far more than a 
categorical list of the Lister Exhibits in 
the museum and an account of the cele- 
bration. A brief but comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Lord Lister is given which gives 
an insight to the high ability, the untir- 
ing application and the systematic plan- 
ning of a life work that made Lister uni- 
versally acknowledged one of the great- 
est of mankind’s benefactors. 

Joseph Lister was born at Upton in 
Essex in 1827. He died at Walmes in 
Kent in 1912 at the age of 85. His re- 
search work was largely accomplished in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and London where 
he held professorships in medical colleges. 
The late Dr. James Law of the New York 
State Veterinary College was at one time 
a student in Lord Lister’s class. Profes- 
sor Law was born in 1838 and died in 
1921 at the age of 83. 
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Practical Control Measures for Parasites’ 


By J. E. SHILLINGER, Washington, D. C., 


Associate Veterinarian, Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


both external and internal, one has 

to take into consideration two phases 
of the problem, first that of treating the 
infested animals, and second that of re- 
moving opportunities for reinfestation. 
In each of these phases of the problem 
the veterinarian is confronted with a 
range of difficulties, many of which can- 
not be foreseen. Hence we usually lay 
down rules in prescribing treatments and 
control measures and then proceed to 
make exceptions to the rules to ward 
against the pitfalls in the unusual cases. 
It would be out of order in a paper of 
this kind to propose our most effective 
lines of treatment without mentioning 
our more frequently encountered diffi- 
culties. In most instances a knowledge 
of the exceptions is of vital importance, 
for the rule cannot be followed -very far 
without being confronted with the ex- 
ceptional case. 

While parasitism is not rare in this part 
of the country, it is not sufficiently pre- 
valent in any particular form to warrant 
an organized system of eradication or 
control by Federal, state, or county au- 
thorities, as is done in some parts of the 
West and South. Hence the control of 
parasites here is a problem to be dealt 
with by the individual without any offi- 
cial assistance. While this leaves the 
veterinarian free to use whatever method 
he chooses, it also requires much greater 
individual responsibility. 


[ THE control of animal parasites, 


External Parasites 
Lice and Fleas. In dealing with such 
common external parasites as lice it would 
seem that by this time a perfectly satis- 
factory method of treatment would have 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Virginia Veterinary 
Medical Asscciation held at Ocean View, Via., July 14, 
af. 





been evolved. But actually, none of the 
fairly effective methods are without fault. 
An emulsion of kerosene or almost any 
of the heavier oils will kill the lice and 
their eggs. But lice are most prevalent 
in cool weather, and because of this many 
stock owners object to wetting their ani- 
mals because of the severity of the treat- 
ment, so it may be policy to avoid the 
liquid applications. Kerosene in stronger 
emulsions will frequently blister the skin 
of cattle and horses. The heavier oils 
cause matting of the hair, and this dis- 
turbs the balance of the heat regulating 
mechanism of the skin, thereby making 
the animals suffer from cold when ex- 
posed to even comparatively mild tem- 
peratures. Almost any of the heavier oils 
will have a depilatory effect on horses if 
they are applied in quantities sufficient to 
wet the skin. Certain vegetable decoc- 
tions and aqueous solutions are effective 
against lice, but the only one that is com- 
monly used with reasonable success and 
economy is derris. If properly used this 
is quite effective for live stock and rela- 
tively non-injurious. 

Nicotin, coal-tar, creosote and arsen- 
ical dips are effective for lice of all kinds, 
but cannot be depended upon to destroy 
the eggs. Hence a repetition of treat- 
ment after about 14 to 16 days is neces- 
sary for proper eradication. All of these 
preparations are poisonous and will do 
harm by absorption if used in too great 
concentration, or by ingestion if allowed 
to fall on the feed in any considerable 
quantities. 

When one resorts to the powdered 
preparations new difficulties arise. In the 
first place it is a laborious task to apply 
a powder without considerable waste to 
all parts of an animal. Pyrethrum is one 
of the most commonly used powders for 
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louse arid flea control, but it is expensive 
and frequently found on the market as 
an adulterated product or in an inferior 
condition due to age. Naphthalene is less 
expensive that pyrethrum, and likewise 
less effective. Neither of these powders 
will have much effect on the eggs, but 
they do serve as fair means of control 


Horse louse—Hematopinus 
asini (female). 


for the parasites if frequent and thorough 
applications are made to the animals. 

The classical treatment of chickens in- 
fested with lice is dusting the birds with 
sodium fluorid. This is very effective 
treatment for that purpose but is not 
applicable to other farm animals. It is 
not a contact insecticide but rather a 
stomach poison, and in this capacity is 
suitable for all bird lice as they have 
biting mouth parts. The sucking lice of 
domestic animals are not seriously af- 
fected by this drug. If it should be used 
on animals to destroy biting lice only, 
caution should be observed not to apply 
it to the regions about the natural open- 
ings .of the body where moisture may 
combine with it and make it violently 
caustic. The same result may follow its 
application with a stiff brush to the haired 
parts which causes a small amount of 
moisture to exude. 
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Mange. The control of mange presents 
a more complex situation than that of 
lice and flea control. The fact that some 
mange mites burrow beneath the skin 
makes it necessary to apply substances 
that have a tendency to penetrate. Lire- 
and-sulphur and the nicotin dips are very 
effective for the treatment of several of 
the more superficial forms of mange of 
large animals, if thoroughly applied at 
the proper dilution, heated to the body 
temperature, and repeated at the proper 
intervals. Both of these substances are 
dangerous if by error the solution is made 
too strong; the former having a corrosive 
action on the skin and the latter injuring 
by toxic absorption through the skin and 
by toxic action on the heart and nervous 
system if any should be_ swallowed. 
Against sarcoptic mange of swine the use 
of crude petroleum or almost any of the 
heavy mineral oils has been found to be 
effective treatment. The mode of appli- 
cation usually determines the effective- 
ness or failure of the treatment. Provid- 
ing a padded rubbing post saturated with 
the oil or a wallow containing a heavy 
layer of oil as is sometimes suggested, 











Horse louse—Hematopinus asini (male). 


leaves the treatment voluntary with the 
animal and in some instances affected 


animals will shun both. Instituting en- 
forced treatment is the only way of get- 
ting sure results. This can be done by 
means of a spray or vat with which every 
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animal is treated under proper super- 
vision. 

In the treatment of mange of dogs and 
cats a great variety of products has been 
proposed. Nearly every veterinarian has 
his own formula and many laymen use 
theirs. It has been the experience of 
nearly every practicing veterinarian to 
treat dogs that have already had a num- 
ber of substances poured, dusted or 
smeared on them by the owner with the 
idea of curing this disease, and when the 
animal reaches the professional it is con- 
siderably worse off, not alone as the re- 
sult of the constantly spreading infection, 
but also by reason of the deleterious ac- 
tion on the skin of the substances applied. 

The cause of sarcoptic. mange is the 
mite Sarcoptes scabit which lives in bur- 
rows in the skin, horizontal to the sur- 
face, at about the level of the small nerve 
and vessel endings in the stratum granu- 
losum and the papillary layer of the cor- 
ium. It is here that the injury is done 
by the destruction of the tissue, irritating 


_ Sarcoptic Mange Mite (female) magnified 100 
times. 


the nerve ending, thus producing a sen- 
sation of itching and heat, and allowing 
an oozing of serum and other tissue fluids 
which coagulates on the surface of the 
skin in the form of scabs. While the 
positive diagnosis of sarcoptic mange is 
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recognition of the mites, this is not always 
feasible and one is justified in instituting 
treatment on clinical symptoms. The 
mites are not so easily found as some 
authors infer, and it is difficult to differ- 
entiate them from some of the free liv- 
ing forms that are frequently found on 
the skin. 











ae 





Hog louse—Hematopinus suis (female) 


The control of sarcoptic mange in dogs 
may be accomplished fairly easily by the 
use of the lime-and-sulphur dip at the 
dilution commonly used for sarcoptic 
mange in cattle, the dogs being treated 
four to six times at four or five days in- 
tervals. This dilution however, is too 
strong for young pups, and for these 
animals the strength of the dip should 
be reduced about thirty per cent or there 
will be serious injury to the thin parts 
of the skin where there is a tendency to 
chafe. 

Cats are more susceptible to injury by 
many substances applied to the skin that 
are well tolerated by other animals. In 
fact the shock of completely wetting 
some cats with water only is very severe. 
Special caution must be observed in the 
application of phenolized products to cats 
for the control of external parasites or 
bad results will follow as a result of ab- 
sorption. 

With all the precautions necessary in 
the use of the various fluid preparations 
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in the treatment of ectoparasites, they are 
generally more successful than are the 
powders and ointments. They may be 
used on animals with a heavy coat of 
hair, and if a little care is taken the medi- 
cation can be made to reach all parts of 
the animal’s skin. 

It is a laborious and disagreeable task 
to apply an ointment to all parts of an 
animal. Unless the hair is very short it 
frequently happens that areas are missed 


Mange parasite—Sarcop- 
tes scabei. 


on account of rolls of hair forming pro- 
tecting shields to the skin beneath. An 
animal so treated is disagreeable to have 
about the house for several hours or even 
days. In cool weather they suffer from 
loss of body heat more as a result of the 
oily preparations than when aqueous or 
alcoholic solutions are applied. It is true 
in the case of demodectic mange that the 
oleaginous preparations penetrate the 
waxy sebaceous secretions overlaying the 
mites more readily than the aqueous 
solutions. In this connection it might be 
mentioned that liquid oil of tar in re- 
peated applications about six days apart 
is one of the most effective products that 
has yet been tried for the control of 
demodectic mange. Its thin consistency 
with its good spreading and penetrating 
action, combined with its low toxicity 
forms about the desired combination of 
qualities for this purpose. However, the 
one who expects a high percentage of 
cures in this disease is due for disappoint- 
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ment. A really satisfactory treatment for 
demodectic mange is not known and fur- 
ther research in the control of this dis- 
ease is needed. 

Internal Parasites 

In dealing with internal parasites one 
meets with conditions somewhat similar 
to those in external parasite control ut 
with more intricate complications. In 
almost any form of medicinal treatment 
for internal parasites a certain amount of 
injury is found following the administra- 
tion of the drugs. The disturbance to 
the animal metabolism, and incidentally 
in some cases to the entire system, in 
some cases brings a decidedly unfavor- 
able result. Hence it is the object of in- 
vestigators working along this line to 
develop treatments that are reasonably 
efficacious, are practical to administer, 
and produce the least injury to the host 
animal. 

In the process of developing anthel- 
mintic medication an extensive variety 
of drugs has been proposed. Many of 
these suggested treatments have been 
carried on from one period to the suc- 
ceeding generations by the copying tend- 
ency of some authors, with no effort be- 














Body louse of poultry— 
Menopon biseriatum. 


ing made to verify the actual utility of 


these substances. While some of these 
preparations of slight value are constantly 
more or less in use, others are often neg- 
lected for a time, and are then resurrected 
by profuse advertising when an ample 
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supply of the drug in question is in the 
hands of parties with a good sense of ex- 
ploitation for personal profit. One has 
only to read the advertisements in some 
of cur professional journals to appreciate 
the extensive sale of worthless products 
in this country. 

Due to the fact that there are so 
many complicating factors in anthel- 
mintic medication, we seldom secure 100 
per cent efficiency, and because of the 
organs involved encounter more chances 
for injury to the subject than in treating 
for external parasites. It is usually wise 
to withhold feed from the animal until 
the stomach and intestinal tract is com- 
paratively free from ingesta, so that the 
drug in minimum dilution may come in 
more direct contact with the parasite. 
This fasting adds to the difficulties met 
with in most other forms of therapeutic 
procedure in increasing toxicity by rea- 
son of more rapid absorption, corrosive 
action as a result of concentrated con- 
tact of the drug on sensitive surfaces, and 
asphyxia or pneumonia following inhala- 
tion of the drugs administered. 

Horses. While the term anthelmintic is 
generally taken to refer to drugs used for 
the removal of intestinal worms, the 
treatment of horses and mules for the ex- 
pulsion of bot-fly larvae could be consid- 
ered under this same topic. These insect 
larvae attached to the lining of the stom- 
ach and pylorus are removed fairly read- 
ily by the administration of carbon disul- 
phid after the animals have been fasted 
for 24 hours. To mature animals the 
drug is given in capsule in three 3-dram 
doses at hour intervals. Colts of varying 
sizes should have the amounts reduced 
proportionally. The author has never 
seen any serious consequences follow 
this treatment, but if a capsule is broken 
in the mouth there may follow temporary 
discomfort to the patient. However, since 
no other drug is known that will compare 
favorably with carbon disulphid for the 
removal of bots, this occasional bad re- 
sult cannot well be avoided. A great 
many products, such as turpentine, al- 
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cohol, chloroform and ether, have been 
tried, but none of these is efficacious. 
Carbon disulphid is also reasonably effi- 
cacious against horse ascarids. To in- 
sure giving the proper dosage the careful 
veterinarian will fill his own capsules 
just prior to administration. On account 
of the extreme volatility of the drug it is 
almost invariably so reduced in quantity 
in the prepared sealed soft gelatine cap- 
sules as generally purchased from drug 
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Depluming louse of poultry—Lipeurus vari- 
abilis. 


houses, that the estimated dose is seldom 
administered. In treating horses for the 
blood-sucking strongyles frequently found 
attached to the lining of the cecum and 
large intestine, carbon tetrachlorid has 
been found to be a practical anthelmintic 
in doses of about 25 cubic centimetres. 
Carbon tetrachlorid probably has less in- 
jurious effect than is occasionally re- 
ported from the use of oil of chenopodium. 
Like carbon disulphid, carbon tetra- 
chlorid is objectionable if the capsule be 
broken in the mouth. Oil of chenopodium 
when used as an anthelmintic has been 
found in some cases to be responsible for 
deafness in horses and dogs. Such a 
consequence, with either a canine or an 
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equine patient, would be extremely un- 
desirable. Oil of chenopodium likewise 
occasions considerable gastro-intestinal 
irritation. It is of greater value than 
either of the others against pin worms. 
Cattle and Sheep. A considerable variety 
of parasitic worms inhabit our domestic 
ruminants, but more attention has been 
given to the more common species of 
stomach worm (Hemonchus contortus) 




















Bots—Gastrophilus equi. Section of stomach 


showing larvae in situ. 


than to any of the others. This attention 
has developed because of the greater dele- 
terious effect of this parasite, and its 
wider distribution. The main injury pro- 
duced by this worm, as is the case of 
most internal parasites, is in the young 
animals. Its life history is such as to 
make infestation easy when a young calf 
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or lamb begins to graze. Three ounces 
of a one per cent solution of copper sul- 
phate is the commonly recommended dose 
for removing these worms from a yearling 
lamb and the dose rate must be adjusted 
to suit the size of younger lambs or 
calves. Carbon tetrachlorid in doses of 
5 cubic centimetres, poured into a num- 
ber eleven capsule previously filled with 
dry magnesium sulphate is also very effi- 
cacious, and has the added advantage of 
helping to control nodular worms, the 
various species of small tricostrongyles, 
and the larger thin-necked strongyles 
(Nematodirus spp.). Neither of these 
treatments have any effect on tape 
worms. The latter method has the dis- 
advantage of causing vertigo and cough- 
ing if a capsule is broken in the mouth. 
The single treatment of a flock of sheep 
for the removal of the worms present is 
only a beginning in the process of stom- 
ach worm control. The ease with which 
reinfestation occurs under ordinary con- 
ditions, makes actual control very diffi- 
cult. The droppings of infected animals 


on pastures perpetuate the source of in- 
festation. 


Several methods, none of which is with- 
out considerable inconvenience, may be 
used in keeping in check stomach worm 
infestation. Under most farm conditions 
the medicinal treatment of the flock with 
an anthelmintic as has been described, is 
the most practical. This is to be done at 
periods with such short intervals that the 
larvae taken into the stomach after one 
dosing will not mature to the age of egg 
production before the next treatment. It 
has been found that a three week interval 
is the longest time that may elapse and 
yet prevent this. It is difficult to get this 
idea put in practice on the average farm. 
Another system that may be used is the 
rapid rotation of sheep from pasture to 
pasture, or having them graze over such 
large areas that the animals seldom eat 
where infective material has been recently 
dropped. A third way is that of feeding 
susceptible animals in dry lots where the 
infective droppings are rather rapidly 
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sterilized by desiccation. All of these 
methods have their obvious disadvantages 
and it is up to the practitioner to recom- 
mend the most practical system for local 
conditions. 

Swine. Anthelmintic medication of swine 
has been largely confined to treatments 
for the removal of the large round worm, 
the ascarid. The injury to pigs caused 
by this worm is probably greater than 
that of any other parasite of swine, and 
certainly it is more spectacular. The 
stunting of the growth of small pigs and 
the pneumonia symptoms described as 
thumps, sometimes resulting in death, are 
the most noticeable evidences of ascaris 
infestation. 

Since we have acquired a knowledge 
of the complete life history of the ascarid 
of swine control measures other than 
medication have been devised. Oral medi- 
cation of swine is a laborious and dis- 


agreeable task. Accidents attending the 


individual handling of hogs for treatment 
and the administration of the medica- 
ments are frequently productive of con- 


siderable loss. No method has yet been 
devised whereby the animals may be 
given group treatment satisfactorily. 
Medicinal substances alone are not suffi- 
ciently palatable for the animals to take 
without being forced and when these 
drugs are incorporated in the feed their 
eficacy is materially reduced. Oil of 
chenopodium is the most effective of the 
tested drugs for the removal of ascarids. 
This drug, at the rate of one drop for 
each two pounds of live weight of the 
animals, accompanied by two to four 
ounces of castor oil, is the most efficacious 
single dose treatment known. Santonin 
has been found to be relatively impotent 
unless given in amounts much larger than 
are commonly prescribed and continued 
over a very considerable period of time. 
Given in that manner it is still regarded 
as of variable efficiency. No treatment 
should be given unless food has been 
withheld for 18 to 24 hours. 

Sanitary measures are regarded as the 
more valuable in ascaris control, in swine. 
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Removal of the brood sow just before 
farrow—from contaminated surroundings 
and cleansing her by scrubbing off as 
much infected material from the hair and 
skin as is possible, and raising the young 
pigs for the first five or six months on 
pastures away from the old pens laden 
with a concentration of infective manure, 
are the essential features of the swine 
sanitation system. Employment of this 
system will serve very greatly to check 
losses from ascarids in young animals. 

There is as yet no recognized treat- 
ment for lung worms and kidney worms 
of swine. Because of their location in 
the host anatomy in the mature stage, 
the solution of their control will prob- 
ably have to be in attacking them at some 
point in their life history where they 
are more readily reached. However, 
since their life histories have not yet 
been worked out, a consideration of 
practical biological control measures is 
premature. 

Dogs and Cats. At present the care of 
small animals comprises a large portion 
of veterinary practice, and the more com- 
mon internal parasites are of considerable 
importance in the welfare of small ani- 
mals. The rule regarding the infectivity 
of young animals and the relative damage 
done them is the same in young dogs and 
young cats as in other animals. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the case of ascarids. 
Some veterinarians recommend the per- 
iodical treatment of all pups for ascarids 
at intervals of about three weeks. How- 
ever, this does not seem to be a scientific 
way to attack the problem, for anthel- 
mintics, like other forms of medication, 
should not be administered without spe- 
cific need as indicated by clinical symp- 
toms or other diagnostic evidence. 

The delicate organs of young animals 
require that special care be exercised in 
the administration of drugs. Hence in 
the development of anthelmintics for 
young dogs and cats one must bear in 
mind the possible injury as well as the 
efficacy of the treatment. 

For the removal of ascarids of dogs 
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and cats oil of chenopodium has been 
found to be the most efficacious. It has 
been described as an irritant but if it is 
given on an empty stomach at the rate 
of one-tenth of a cubic centimeter per 
kilogram of weight and followed imme- 
diately with a dose of castor oil appro- 
priate to the size of the animal to produce 
active purgation, serious consequences 
seldom follow. This dose rate can be ex- 











Head and neck louse of poultry—Lipeurus 
infuscatus—Kaupp. Lice of birds breed and 
feed—in fact, spend their whole life cycle upon 
the bodies of their hosts. The head and upper 
part of the neck of birds afford a protective lo- 
cation for lice and they are most likely to be 
found in these locations. 


pressed in terms of one-fourth of a dram 
or one cubic centimeter per 22 pound dog. 
For very weak animals that may not 
well stand the shock of this treatment, 
santonin may be given in doses of one- 
fourth to one grain for a period of five or 


six days. It is preferably given in the 
morning, several hours before feeding. 
This repeated administration and its less- 
ened efficacy makes it inferior to cheno- 
podium as an ascaracide. 

None of these drugs is dependable for 
hookworms but very efficacious treat- 
ments are available in the form of carbon 
tetrachlorid and tetrachlorethylene. These 
closely related chemicals in doses of 0.3 
cubic centimeters of the former per kilo- 
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gram weight of animal, with a purgative 
of Epsom salt, and 0.2 cubic centimeters 
per kilogram weight of animal of the 
latter, without purgation, have been found 
to be highly useful and generally well 
tolerated. In fact these drugs have been 
found so satisfactory in the control of 
hookworms in animals that they have 
been widely accepted by the medical pro- 
fession for use in the human subject. They 
are not without danger however, as a 
severe shock to the heart and respiratory 
apparatus may follow inhalation of the 
drugs after breaking a capsule in the 
mouth. The use of soft elastic capsules 
largely prevents this type of accident if 
the operator is not adept at giving doses 
orally. These treatments should be given 
only after the subject has been fasted 
for 24 hours and when it has been ascer- 
tained that the intestinal tract is not oc- 
cluded with foreign matter or with in- 
gesta as a result of sluggish peristalsis, 

Whipworms are found as parasites in 
the ceca of a great many dogs and are 
difficult to remove by medical treatment. 
On account of their location it frequently 
happens that drugs may pass over the 
opening of the cecum and not enter it. 
The theoretical principle for treating dogs 
for whipworms is to give a large dose of 
some preparation that can be tolerated 
by the host and so bulky that a portion 
of it will likely enter the cecum, or to 
use repeated small daily doses of an_an- 
thelmintic so that on some occasions it 
will reach the worms. 

In dealing with tape worms it is diff- 
cult to obtain a very high degree of effi- 
cacy with any one treatment. After test- 
ing many substances it has been found 
that arecolin hydrobromid in doses of 
one-fourth to three-fourths of a grain is 
reasonably efficacious. Pomegranate root 
bark or one of its alkaloids, and polletierin 
tannate, are useful in removing tape- 
worms, but the crude drug has been found 
to be inferior to arecolin hydrobromid 
and the alkaloid is a rather costly prep- 
aration. 

When we combine the various prepara- 
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tions that are recognized as being effi- 
cacious for certain species of worms and 
give them as a single dose it has not 
proved satisfactory for treating animals 
for generalized parasitism. Eliminating 
the \arious species of metazoan parasites 
js just as much a distinct operation as the 
treat nent of animals for other infectious 
diseases of specific origin. 

Saiitary measures for the control of 
para-ites are of value but the mode of 
transmission in many cases is of such an 
insidious nature that it is often difficult 
to account for infestations. Isolation of 
the subjects and prompt disposal of the 
feces are of course the most important 
factors in keeping susceptible animals 
free of round worms, but a number of 
precautions are necessary if one would 
raise pups entirely free of these parasites. 
In the case of tapeworms one must take 
into consideration the intermediate hosts 
that serve as vectors of the forms in ques- 
tion. Of the two varieties commonly 
found in dogs in this region the dog flea 
serves as the transmittor of the one and 
the rabbit serves as the other. Thus one 
seldom finds Taenia pisiformis in small city 
dogs while they are common in outdoor ani- 
mals in the suburbs and country where rab- 
bits are found. Dinylidium caninus is found 
widely distributed among all classes of 
dogs where fleas exist. 

The extent to which parasitic infesta- 
tion in domestic animals exists in this 
state is fairly well known and the pro- 
portion of the veterinary practice which 
it occupies depends largely on the practi- 
tioner himself. It is evident that animals 
are frequently treated for parasites when 
they are not present, and it is also un- 
fortunately true that many cases of para- 
sitism are overlooked. A careful, search- 
ing diagnostic procedure is just as essen- 
tial in the case of suspected parasitism 
as in other diseases, and a rational atti- 
tude should always be maintained. Ani- 
mals showing various nervous manifesta- 
tions in the form of fits, malnutrition and 
indigestion are frequently treated for 
parasites when none are present and the 
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condition of the patient becomes worse 
as a result of erroneous diagnosis and 
treatment. 


A feature that is becoming more and 
more important in parasite control is the 
sterilization of premises where infective 
material has been. Up to the present the 
methods have been applicable only to 
small pens. Liberal applications of coal 
tar disinfectants, strong solutions of so- 
dium hydroxid and other chemical disin- 
fectants frequently used for their bac- 
tericidal powers, have been used with fair 
success, but for large runs and paddocks 
all of these have been found wanting in 
some respect as a practical application. 
The two mentioned, coal tar preparations 
and sodium hydroxid have qualities as 
ovicides and larvicides but are far from 
our ideal in efficacy: Acid phosphate 
worked into the surface of the soil is also 
useful. The free use of the blow torch 


for flaming exposed surfaces is becoming 
more popular and certain breeders of dogs 
and foxes are now making use of this ap- 
pliance on their premises. 


Conclusion 

In reviewing the various treatments 
prescribed for removing parasitic infesta- 
tions in domestic animals one is im- 
pressed with the lack of really satisfac- 
tory means. The lack of efficiency, the 
possible injury to the animal, and the 
difficulties encountered in the administra- 
tion of the applications all militate against 
the development of specifics in the field 
of parasiticides. 

We do recognize the value of the micro- 
scope in making positive diagnosis of 
parasites, both external and internal. The 
equipment need not be elaborate nor ex- 
pensive and the technic employed in find- 
ing diagnostic evidence may be very 
simple but effective. Precise and posi- 
tive methods on the part of professional 
men are becoming more and more appre- 
ciated by the laymen and such practices 
when properly employed can be made a 
means of increasing one’s income. 
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“INTROCID” IN VETERINARY 
PRACTICE 

I should like to bring to the notice of those 
of my colleagues who may not have already 
heard of it, a preparation which has, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eminent scientists, 
been used in Germany with great success 
both in human and veterinary medicine. 

This preparation—introcid—is a mixture 
of iodin and cerium in combination with 
neutral salts. The solution is in itself ster- 
ile. The iodin serves to activate the cerium, 
which belongs to those rare earth metals that 
are capable of preventing tuberculous infec- 
tion in guinea-pigs. 

Expressed in the most general terms,. the 
effect of introcid is to stimulate granulation 
in, and to heal, inflamed or pathologically 
altered tissue. It has also a strong anti- 
parasitic action. While it tends to regularize 
and regenerate diseased cells, introcid, if 
given in suitable quantities, has no injurious 
effect on healthy tissue. Manifestations of 


iodism have not been observed after its use. 
In spite of frequently repeated injections 


there is no danger of accumulation. The in- 
nocuous nature of the mixture even in large 
doses allows the treatment with introcid to 
be protracted as long as is necessary. 

It is particularly used in malignant tu- 
mors. Lewin, of the Institute for Cancer 
Research in Berlin, considers introcid an 
important advance in the chemotherapy of 
growths of various etiology and structure. 

It is further used in all toxic infectious 
diseases and in grave septic processes. Fa- 
vorable results from its treatment in puer- 
peral fever are reported from the gynecolog- 
ical portion of the Rudolf Virchow Hospital 
in Berlin, where it was found superior to the 
preparations hitherto in use, effecting in al- 
most every case an improvement in the gen- 
eral condition, soothing of pain and lowering 
of temperature. 

The list of scientists who recommend the 
use of introcid in veterinary practice is long 
and distinguished. From the nature of its 
general properties, we may gather for what 
varied diseases introcid may be used. Septic 
abortion, metritis, puerperal fever, retentio 
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secundinarum, oophoritis, salpingitis, tears 
and wounds of the vaginal mucous mem- 
brane, inflammations of the udder, of the in- 
testines, of the peritoneum, of the spermatic 
cord, endocarditis, lymphangitis, actinomy- 
cosis, botryomycosis, icterus, otitis, keratitis, 
injuries of the tendon sheaths and joints, 
strangles, purpura hemorrhagica, pneumo- 
nia, cerebral disturbances, and _ pernicious 
anemia of the horse, erysipelas, urticaria, 
and plague of swine, foot-rot in sheep, dis- 
temper and Stuttgart disease in dogs, dis- 
temper in cats, diphtheria in fowls—cases of 
all these diseases have benefited by the intro- 
cid treatment. Further, as introcid is con- 
sidered by some scientists to be the ideal pre- 
ventive against infection, it has an extensive 
field for use in surgery in castrations, for 
instance, and in removal of the placenta, em- 
bryotomy, dystocia, prolapse of the uterus 
and vagina. 

Introcid is best administered by the intra- 
venous route. Intramuscular injections are 
usually supported without reaction, and are 
recommended as specially efficacious when 
given in the intervals between intravenous 
injections. Subcutaneous administration is 
not advised. 

The striking claims which have been made 
for introcid by reliable authorities make it 
well worth our consideration. It will be 
observed, first, that it is recommended as su- 
perior to other antiseptic preparations. On 
this ground alone we may derive from it an 
increase in efficiency. But obviously what in- 
terests us especially is that excellent results 
are claimed from its use in diseases for 
which the treatment hitherto applied is gen- 
erally regarded as unsatisfactory. It is in 
such cases that introcid merits our particular 
investigation. Brilliant results are reported, 
for instance, from the treatment of malig- 
nant tumors in veterinary practice with the 
compound of introcid with arsenic. Introcid 
has produced good results in metritis and 
septicemia. It is said to have a particularly 
favorable action on distemper in the early 
stages.—-R. L. Higgins, M.R.C.V.S., in The 
Veterinary Record, 8-13-27. 
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The Rural Practitioner’s Part in 
Tuberculosis Eradication’ 


By W. F. HARRISON, Stockton, N. J. 


lent in New Jersey for many years. 

Insidious in its approach, it is firmly 
estal:!ished in the herds before its presence 
is suspected. I remember the days in which 
a physical examination was the only means 
of diagnosis. We found the clinical cases 
and removed a few considered suspicious. 
We did not succeed in cleaning up the herds. 
Then came the use of tuberculin. We had 
to learn how to use it and interpret the re- 
actions. I feel that few errors were made 
in condemnations, but we left many cases 
behind that the improved methods of today 
would have discovered. It was used on a 
few premises, and owners felt that, having 
removed the reactors, their troubles were 
over. We now know the fallacy of such a 
belief. Next the State Commission on Tu- 
berculosis in Animals attempted the control 
of this disease. All cattle coming into the 
state from outside sources were submitted 
to the tuberculin test (subcutaneous) at the 
stockyards and dealers’ stables. The com- 
mission remunerated farmers and dairyman 
for cattle condemned by the test, appraising 
the best grades at fifty dollars and pure- 
breds at one hundred dollars each, the own- 
ers receiving two-thirds of the appraise- 
ment. Several years of this work did not 
improve the situation—in fact, bovine tu- 
berculosis was spreading and in some locali- 
ties the conditions were alarming. Then 
some of the towns passed ordinances which 
provided that no milk could be sold in such 
municipalities except from tuberculin tested 
herds. The result of tests so compelled, in- 
dicated in some degree to what extent bovine 
tuberculosis existed. In some herds, 50 per 
cent of the cows were condemned. In one 
locality some 500 head tested showed 26% 
reactors. This helped somewhat but subse- 


Rin tuberculosis has been preva- 


*Presented at the Eighth Annual Eastern States Tuber- 
culosis Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., June 20-22, 1927. 


quent tests again revealed reactors and few 
herds were entirely free. 

Buying indiscriminately from dealers, at 
country sales or from other farmers, min- 
gling freely with other cattle, little super- 
vision anywhere and testing only under 
compulsion did not contribute to brilliant 
results, but we were progressing. Finally 
the New Jersey Bureau of Animal Industry 
which is charged with control of all con- 
tagious diseases of animals began operations. 
Headed by an able courageous and impartial 
man constructive work began. Working 
with the Federal government under the ac- 
credited herd plan much is being accom- 
plished. Results are apparent. The way to 
success is open. It is no easy task and the 
road is long but bovine tuberculosis must 
and will be eradicated to the lasting benefit 
of mankind. 


The rural practitioner’s part in this great 
work must be of necessity a local effort. It 
must consist largely of educational work. 
Within his practice he comes in close con- 


tact with the farmer and dairyman. The 
care of livestock is his particular field. He 
can keep his clients informed on the legis- 
lative measures that have been enacted to 
protect the livestock industry and in the 
matter of public health laws. Owing to the 
area testing and raw milk bills now on the 
statute books of New Jersey, our farmers 
are much interested. These laws have 
aroused much discussion and some antag- 
onism. Some are submitting their herds 
willingly; some under pressure and others 
delaying until the last moment. Here the 
veterinarian can be of service. Explain why 
these laws are necessary both as a public 
health measure and from the economic stand- 
point. Listen to our patrons carefully and 
sympathetically. Let them finish their argu- 
ment. Then explain fully about the ac- 
credited herd plan; Federal and state aid; 
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appraisements, etc. Show them the folly of 
raising young stock from doubtful and fre- 
quently diseased breeding animals. Picture 
the satisfaction and profit that will accom- 
pany the ownership of a sound tuberculosis 
free herd with a Federal and state certificate 
to back it up. We feel that the herd owner 
should immediately and gladly take advan- 
tage of this plan which to us seems so 
greatly in his interest. John Jones sees it in 
a different light, saying, “I believe in the 
test but I have not much capital. I depend 
on milk for most of my regular income. If, 
as a result of the test I lose a large part of 
my cows, my income decreases accordingly 
and in case of a total loss, it stops entirely. 
I can not replace my herd for the amount 
of the indemnity received from the state and 
Federal government. It is difficult to buy 
suitable, sound cows. I must clean up and 
disinfect and keep herd additions separate 
from my other cattle and I have not the 
necessary stables to do it. It is a serious 
proposition for me.” We can only point to 


the “writing on the wall”; tell him what is 
coming and advise him that now under the 
present system of appraisal in New Jersey, 


is the most favorable time for him to begin 
the work. 

In approaching some individuals we are 
confronted by the statement that the test is 
unreliable ; that there is no proof that bovine 
tuberculosis is dangerous to mankind; that 
tuberculin does not and can not determine 
the health of a herd, etc. Here is an in- 
stance. A farmer had signed an agreement. 
On my arrival at the farm to begin the 
work, the good lady of the house appeared 
with several copies of the Rural New Yorker 
containing the above statements and many 
others elaborately set forth. I stated our 
side of the case but she evidently was not 
convinced and seemed desirous of debating 
the matter at length. I told her that even 
though they had signed an agreement it was 
not too late to withdraw; that I was there 
to test their cattle and not to engage in an 
argument. They decided to test so the work 
went on. Three cows reacted to both sub- 
cutaneous and ophthalmic methods. The 
eye reactions were well marked and un- 
pleasant looking. Our lady was very much 
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impressed and remarked, “Oh my Cod! 
Doctor, what is going to happen to our 
little boy? This cow (one of the three) is 
our family cow.” Unbelief begins to waver 
when trouble appears at home. 

Another farmer whose cattle were in good 
flesh and apparently healthy, clean premises 
and stables somewhat above the average, 
was an unbeliever. He happened to sell a 
cow to the local butcher. She proved io be 
badly diseased. The owner was invited to 
view the carcass and judging from his de- 
scription the sight must have been revolting, 
He called at my office, told his story and 
stated that he could use no more milk until 
he knew the condition of his herd and asked 
for an immediate test, which was made. 
Result was, four of the remaining five cows 
were condemned. His _ brother—another 
scoffer, called two days later saying, “Since 
I have seen what happened to John’s cows, 
milk does not taste quite right to me. | 
want my cows tested.” It is so easy to be- 
lieve what we want to believe but experience 
like the above is apt to make converts. Were 
we able to get the skeptics to view the post 
mortem examinations of the cases con- 
demned on some of the initial tests we would 
materially aid our educational work. 

We often find owners after a test some- 
what at a loss as to cleaning up and disin- 
fecting. Help them out regardless of who 
may have made the test. We are on the 
ground, the field worker is far away and can 
not supervise. We can suggest as to neces- 
sary improvements of the stables, air-space 
ventilation—sunlight, feeding floors—sani- 
tary stalls—gutters and drainage. Advise 
as to the purchase of herd replacements and 
additions. When a herd is clean, do all in 
our power to protect them. Neighbors on 
adjoining farms may and too often do have 
infected herds. Cattle will visit at the line 
fence. An additional fence on the owner’s 
land eight or ten feet from the line will stop 
the visiting. The pasture brook or creek is 
a different matter and not so easily guarded 
apainst. Use every effort to induce all 
owners along that stream to test their herds, 
showing them that by so doing they are pro- 
tecting their neighbors and community as 
well as helping themselves. As sanitarians 
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we can advise the burial of all dead animals. 
Mos: of the larger animals are so disposed 
of but I have seen many dead chickens and 
occasional larger carcasses providing feasts 
for te buzzards which while efficient scav- 
enge’s, are also dangerous conveyors of dis- 
ease. The truck of the dead animal remover 
must also be regarded with suspicion. Ad- 
vise ‘he farmer to shelter no stray animals, 
enteriain no travelling cattle nor allow 
dealers’ trucks on the premises. Keep the 
manure spreader at home and do not loan or 
hire io the farmer with the unknown herd. 
Drive away the stray or visiting dog. Keep 
your own dog at home. Shoot strange cats 
and poison the rats. These may seem ex- 


treme measures but it is hard to satisfac- 
torily explain to an owner of an accredited 
herd of several years standing, why it is, 
that on this yearly test we find a reactor. 
It is undoubtedly due to an outside infection 
and not from the herd. 
is the price of safety.” 


“Eternal vigilance 





POISON DARNEL 


A correspondent writes: 

“I'm sending two heads of some kind 
of seed I would like to find out the name 
of, and is it best to fight to keep it out 
of the fields. I found it among my oats. 
Will it spread and will it damage the land 
any?" 

The plant sent is darnel (Lolium temu- 
lentum). This is the tares of the Bible. 
In Matt. XIII, verses 25-30, mention is 
made of this poisonous grass. “But 
while man slept his enemies came and 
sowed tares among the wheat.” But it 
was only one of the plants that went 
under the name of tares, because vetch 
(liscla sativa), is another of the tares. 
Now it so happens that this is one of the 
few grasses with poisonous qualities. 
Darnel when ground up with wheat and 
made into flower is said to produce poi- 
sonous effects on the system, such as 
headache and drowsiness. The poison- 
ous principal is a narcotic substance 
known as loliin and according to the best 
authorities, causes eruptions, trembling 
and confusion of sight in man and flesh 
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eating animals, and very strongly in rab- 
bits, but. it does not affect swine, horned 
cattle or ducks. It is rather interesting 
that there are a few other grasses with 
narcotic effects. One of these is known 
as crazy grass and occurs in the west. This 
particular crazy grass is related to our 
needle grass (Stipa). There is another 
narcotic grass found in Siberia which 
has been given the technical name of 
Stipa inebrians because of its narcotic ef- 
fect. It is interesting to note several 
European investigators have found in 
the fruit of our poison darnel a fungus 
mycelium. It is possible that the 
fungus is responsible for the narcotic ef- 
fect. It is rather interesting further to 
note in this connection that the fungus 
does not occur in the fruit of several other 
species of lolium or rye grass which are 
used for forage purposes, namely the per- 
ennial rye grass and the Italian rye grass. 
This particular darnel sent by the corre- 
spondent comes to me three or four times 
a year from various correspondents in the 
state. It is usually found in oat fields. 
The only suggested remedy is clean fields. 
Plow the field immediately after harvest- 
ing, and then sow clean oats. 





GOAT’S BEARD 

Dr. Roy F. Hess of Bagley, Iowa, writes 
as follows: Would you please identify this 
plant and let me know if it is a detrimental 
weed or not.” 

The plant sent is known as goat’s beard, 
Tragopogon pratensis, and is a well known 
European plant naturalized in many parts 
of the United States. It has become quite 
frequent in this state. It is related to the 
vegetable oyster plant which is known as a 
food plant. It is not known that goat’s beard 
has any poisonous properties. However, it 
is well enough to bear in mind, that many 
of the plants with milky juice contain more 
or less toxic principles, and so the green for- 
age of this plant may be somewhat injurious. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
this weed has been connected with any defi- 
nite poisoning, or suspected of being poison. 


Ames, Iowa. L. H. Pammel. 
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TETRALILORETHELENE AS AN 
ANTHELMINTIC FOR FOXES 


Tetrachlorethylene is as effective as car- 
bon tetrachlorid in the removal of hook- 
worms from foxes, and apparently more so 
in the removal of ascarids. The indicated 
dose is 0.2 c.c. per kilo, or 1 cc. per 11 
pounds, making 1 c.c. about the proper dose 
for the average sized adult fox. 

In contrast with carbon tetrachlorid, in 
cases when the containing capsules accident- 
ally break, the administration of tetrachlor- 
ethylene apparently is not attended with 
the danger of inhalation intoxication. 

The contraindications for tetrachlorethy- 
lene probably are the same as those for car- 
bon tetrachlorid. In the absence of contra- 
indications, the safety factor for tetra- 
chlorethylene is very high. 

Tetrachlorethylene, even in therapeutic 
doses, may produce liver injury. 

The simultaneous administration of a pur- 
gative or laxative diminishes the efficacy of 
tetrachlorethylene. It is advisable to give an 
effective purgative one to two hours after 
administration, as so doing probably lessens 
intestinal absorption of the anthelmintic and 
diminishes the extent of liver injury —Karl 
B. Hanson in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research. 





TETRACHLORETHELENE AS AN 
ANTHELMINTIC FOR DOGS 

In a recent paper Hall and Shillinger 
called attention to the promising results ob- 
tained by them in critical tests of tetra- 
chlorethylene as an anthelmintic for dogs. 
They found the drug very effective against 
hookworms and ascarids. In a later paper 
these authors published protocols of tests on 
about 60 dogs. Their experiments indicated 
that the effective dose was 0.2 c.c. per kilo. 
At this dose rate tetrachlorethylene removed 
195 of 196 hookworms in 9 infested dogs 
and all the ascarids—32—in 4 infested dogs. 
Dogs survived doses of 3, 5, 10 and 15 c.c. 
per kilo, which indicates that the margin of 
safety is high in the absence of contraindica- 
tions. Of 64 dogs treated with doses rang- 
ing from 0.2 to 0.6 c.c. per kilo, 3 died from 
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1 to 3 days after treatment. These three 
animals were showing clinical symptoms of 
distemper at the time of treatment. The 
authors concluded that the contraindications 
for tetrachlorethylene probably are identical 
with those for the related compound, carbon 
tetrachlorid. Liver lesions were noticed after 
the administration of tetrachlorethylene. 

Schlingman performed critical tests of 
tetrachlorethylene on 31 dogs, mainly pup- 
plies 3 to 4 weeks old. In these tests the 
doses varied from 0.2 to 10 c.c. per kilo, and 
the drug was 100 per cent effective against 
hookworms in all cases and 87.7 per cent 
effective against ascarids in 25 cases. His 
findings indicate that the safety of tetra- 
chlorethylene for puppies is higher than that 
of carbon tetrachlorid. He also found that 
tetrachlorethylene apparently is not so likely 
to cause inhalation intoxication as is carbon 
tetrachlorid when the containing capsules ac- 
cidentally break in administration.—Karl B. 
Hanson, U. S. Biological Survey, in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research, 





Losses of lambs in feed lots is rela- 
tively common. Such losses may be due 
to a variety of different causative factors 
such as improper diet, undue exposure 
and infection. Although hemorrhagic 
septicemia is an important factor in the 
loss of lambs, other infections should not 
be overlooked. Thus necrobacillosis is 
an important factor in the loss of lambs. 





JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE 

Mrs. E. Janssen of Struble, Iowa, writes 
as follows: “I have a bush growing close to 
my house which blooms and later in the 
summer it has red berries on it, but some 
folks tell me they are poisonous. Will you 
please tell me what it is; am sending a few 
little slips cut from the bush.” 

The plant sent is the Japanese honeysuckle 
Lonicera Morrowiti. It is a native to Japan 
and is a highly desirable ornamental plant. 
Many people regard the berries as poison- 
ous. I do not recall a single authentic case 
of poisoning. I state as follows in my Man- 
ual of Poisonous Plants on Lonicera : “Some 
of the Loniceras are possibly poisonous.” 
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Diseases of the Reproductive O 
of the Hen 


By F. D. PATTERSON, Jr., Auburn, Ala., 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ISEASES of the reproductive or- 
D gans of the hen are far more im- 

portant than are generally attrib- 
uted to them, especially so since force feed- 
ing for high egg production has become such 
a common practice among modern poul- 
trymen. 

‘Ovarian lesions due to Salmonella pullo- 
rum infection have received in the past, and 
are receiving at the present time, so much 
attention from investigators in poultry dis- 
ease work, that this one disease producing 
organism almost completely overshadows all 
other factors concerned in reproductive or- 
gan lesions. While the writer fully appre- 
ciates the valuable work that has been and 
is being done by workers on this important 
avian disease, at the same time we must 
not forget that there are many other factors 
concerned in reproductive diseases that 
should receive a great deal more attention 
than they are receiving at the present time. 

Lesions 

The object in writing this article is to 
call the practitioner’s attention to the many 
pathological lesions and etiological factors 
encountered in handling the diseases of the 
organs of reproduction of the hen. As space 
forbids a detailed discussion of each of 
these conditions I am going to handle them 
in a general way, grouping them as far as 
possible : 

!—Ovarian Pathology 

1 Tumors. 

2 Mis-shaped ova. 

3 Blood Clots, caused by ruptured capil- 
laries. 

4 Ovaritis. 

5 Cyst. 

!1—Pathology of the Oviduct 

1 Inflamation (Salpingitis). 

2 Egg Bound (Retained Egg). 

3 Empacted Oviduct. 


Ruptured Oviduct. 
Inversion. 
Stricture. 
Cyst. 
. Paresis and Paralysis. 
I1I—Pathological Eggs 

1 Shell Abnormalities 

a Lack of shell (commonly known 
as soft shelled egg). 

b Thin shell. 

c Thick shell. 

d Morphological abnormalities. 

(1) Ridges. 

(2) Depressions. 
(3) Elongated. 
(4) Round. 

e Blood spots. 

2 Size. 

a Dwarf. 

? b Giant. 

3 Eggs abnormally placed. 

a Extra-oviduct. Often found in 
various stages of development in the abdo- 
men. 

4 Infertile Eggs. 

There are several other forms of abnor- 
mal eggs that are sometimes found, but only 
those which have been encountered by the 
writer are listed above. 


Causes 

The causes in a general way may be 
grouped as follows: The following list in- 
cludes predisposing and exciting causes : 
I—Improper Feeding 

1. Force feeding on high percentage pro- 
tein mashes. Thus overworking the egg or- 
gans and inviting disease as well as a direct 
attack on these organs by the toxins elimi- 
nated, 

2 Excessive Carbonaceous diet—too lit- 
tle protein. Hens fed on such a diet become 
over fat, inviting such conditions as egg 
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bound, impacted oviduct, hemorrhage, in- 
fertility and other abnormalities. 

3 Insufficient and unsuitable green feed. 

4 Insufficient mineral supply, especially 
calcium. An important cause of so-called, 
soft shelled eggs as well as a predisposing 
cause of many other irregularities familiar 
to the practitioner. 

5 Moldy and otherwise diseased foods. 

6 Insufficient direct sunlight. This in- 
terferes materially with nutrition. 


Cystomata of the ovary of a hen. Each cyst is 
a blighted ovum filled with a clear liquid 


Il—Lack of Exercise 
I1I—Inherited Abnormalities 

This is a frequent cause of abnormal eggs 
as some individuals inherit an abnormal 


shaped oviduct, which, if in the shell-secret- 
ing portion, tends to produce shell abnor- 
malities. 


IV—Breed Idiosyncrasy, 

Some breeds are more susceptible to cer- 
tain abnormal conditions than are others. 
The high egg producing breeds, especially 
some strains of S. C. white leghorns that 
have been bred for such a long time for high 
production, are necessarily more susceptible 
to egg producing troubles than birds not so 
bred. As a rule the wyandote seem inclined 
to produce a larger percentage of infertile 
eggs than are most other popular breeds. 
V—Improper Breeding Stock 

1 Using breeders that have been force 
fed for eggs. 

2 Weak birds. 

3 Improperly selected birds as to breed- 
ing, stamina, conformation, etc. 

The above invites infertility, poor hatch- 
ability and weak chicks. 

VI—Infectious Diseases 
1 Especially bacillary white diarrhea, 
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which is a cause of low egg production and 
misshaped, discolored, inspissated ova. 

2 Other infectious diseases, lesions pro- 
duced by these should be considered from a 
standpoint of the disease in question. 
V1I—Injuries 

1 May cause blood clots in ovary, ovar- 
ian hematomas, ruptured oviduct. Occa- 
sionally internal hemorrhage originating in 
the organs of reproduction result in the im- 
mediate death of the hen. 

V’I1I—Paresis and Paralysis 

1 These conditions cause retained egg 
and impacted oviduct. Heavy force feeding 
is a predisposing cause. 

!X—Obscure Causes 

1 Pathological conditions of egg organs 

from undefinable causes. 


The hen shown in the above illustration, 
owned by Mr. Tom Barren of England, was 
an entry in the 1927 Alabama egg-laying con- 
ducted at the Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Auburn. The illustration on 
the left shows the hen the day after the eggs 
shown in the center illustration were removed 
from her abdomen. The illustration on the 
right shows the same hen 11 days later when 
she had apparently fully recovered from the 
operation. 

Six eggs were removed through the abdomi- 
nal incision; one complete egg normal size, one 
broken egg and four soft shelled eggs. Two of 
the latter were much larger than normal and 
round in outline. There was no evidence of 
rupture of the oviduct. F 

The hen did not resume laying. She died 
three months after the operation. 


As a detailed discussion of all etiological 
factors would entail too long a discussion in 
a paper of this kind, the writer has therefore 
selected a few that seem to him to demand 
some further explanation. 

2. Infertile eggs, while not a disease of 
the egg producing organs within themselves, 
nevertheless are frequently the result of 
such disease. 

a Inflammation in any part of the egg 
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canal is likely to produce infertile eggs be- 
cause such conditions are usually associated 
with an acid media which is destructive to 
spel matozoa. 

hb Dietetic errors as listed under general 
summary of causes. 

c Lack of exercise. 

d Breeding idiosyncrasy. 

e Improper breeding. 

f Obscure. 

3 Strictures of the egg canal might sug- 
gest themselves but can hardly be consid- 
ered of much importance so far as infertile 
eggs are concerned because such a condition 
would also prevent laying. 

The principal reason for selecting the 
above is to call to mind the fact that there 
are many other factors besides impotency of 
the male that cause infertility. 

4. Eggs without shells, so-called soft 
shelled eggs, and thin shelled eggs may be 
the result of any of the several following 
factors: 

a Insufficient mineral supply, especially 











Barred Plymouth hen with ascites. 
ascitic fluid was drawn from the abdomen after 
this photograph was taken 





1100 cc. of 


calcium. This important mineral should be 
kept constantly before the birds, preferably 
in the form of crushed oyster shells. 

b Inability on the part of an individual 
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to properly assimilate calcium although a 
sufficient amount is consumed. 

c Inflammation of the shell-secreting 
portion of the oviduct. This sometimes in- 
terferes with the proper functions in se- 
creting shell material. 














S. C. Rhode Island Red with accumulation of 
eggs in the abdominal cavity 


d High producing hens. In such individ- 
uals the egg may pass too rapidly through 
the shell-secreting portion of the oviduct. 

e Fright, excitement. These conditions 
may cause the egg to be deposited before 
completion. 

f Inherited abnormalities of the shell 
secreting portion of the oviduct. 

5. Ridges, depressions and other shell 
abnormalities may be due to old inflamma- 
tory areas of the shell gland portion of the 
oviduct. Such conditions may produce ir- 
regularities in the above locations and they 
otherwise interfere with its proper secretory 
functions. Inherited abnormalities may be 
the cause. Many are of obscure origin. 

6 Misplaced eggs is another condition 
frequently met with, especially in high pro- 
ducers and force-fed birds. This condition 
is an accumulation of eggs in the abdominal 
cavity. There are three types: 

a Egg yolks being discharged in abdo- 
men instead of entering the normal canal. 
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This is caused by too rapid discharge of 
yolks as in high producing individuals. Pa- 
ralysis or stricture of the upper part of the 
egg canal may be the cause, some are caused 
from obscure causes. In this type only egg 
yolks are found. 

b Ruptured oviduct. Eggs in various 
stages and conditions are found when this 
condition is present. 

c Egg accumulation in abdomen where 
no indication of oviduct rupture can be 
detected, yet the eggs present are in dif- 
ferent stages of development, often equipped 
with fully developed shells, proving con- 














Hematoma of the ovary of a hen. This hema- 
toma measured 4x4x2!4 inches. The contents 
was thin and bloody 


clusively that such eggs have been in the 
egg canal and retraced their course back up 


the oviduct. The causes of this may be 
paralysis, stricture, spasm, or a reverse peris- 
talsis of the oviduct walls, generally the 
result of overwork of organs. 
Diagnosis 

It is usually best to destroy and perform 
autopsy upon the sick bird rather than at- 
tempt antemortem diagnosis and treatment 
of the individual. Autopsy usually reveals 
the lesions in diseases of the reproductive 
organs. In case an infectious disease is sus- 
pected, a laboratory investigation may be 
necessary. After the lesions are found it is 
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very important that the cause of such lesions 
be as accurately determined as possible be- 
cause it is upon finding the cause that our 
regulatory measures depend. History is of 
utmost importance so far as determining the 
cause is concerned because there are so many 
etiological factors that might produce the 
same lesions. 

Palpation antemortem is often diagnostic 
in such conditions as egg bound and egg 
accumulation in abdomen and_ oviduct, 
though it is often hard to determine whether 
the egg is in the oviduct or abdomen. Broken 
eggs internally are frequently diagnosed by 
palpitation. Many abnormalities are self 
apparent, as blood spots on eggs, ridges, de- 
pressions, giant eggs, dwarf eggs and other 
abnormally shaped eggs. Also inversion of 
the oviduct or cloaca. 

Treatment 

In general, individual treatment is not 
economical and in many cases out of the 
question. The principal point to consider is 
the elimination of the cause, thus protect- 
ing the remainder of the flock. Always see 
that the diet is correct, eliminate all indi- 
viduals possessing inherited abnormalities. 
Also eliminate all weak birds and birds that 
are otherwise unsuited for the breeding pen. 

Many obscure, occasional abnormalities 
should not cause alarm and do not require 
special attention. Blood spots on eggs, as a 
rule especially when of infrequent occur- 
rence, do not amount to anything. 

There are times when individual treat- 
ment is both economical and desirable.. In 
valuable birds eversion of the cloaca or 
oviduct can often be profitably handled by 
cleaning the protruding parts applying iodex 
ointment or a two per cent mercurochrome 
solution then replacing the parts. Odccasion- 
ally operative procedure is successful in re- 
moving eggs in egg bound cases, impacted 
oviduct and egg accumulation in the abdo- 
men. This operation is usually best per- 
formed through abdominal incision. After 
treatment consists of keeping the bird quiet 
and restricting diet, care being taken that 
no food that would likely stimulate egg pro- 
duction is fed, because it is of utmost im- 
portance that these organs be given a long 
rest. 
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Review of Foreign Veterinary 
Publications 


By H. J. MAGENS, San Antonio, Texas 


Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire. (May 
30, 1927.) 

l‘ced for Army Horses.—The article by 
Dr. E. Bemelmans, Chief Veterinarian, 
Royal Dutch Army, recommends feeding 
rolied oats using Canada, Western No. 3. 
This method has been used extensively 
in this country since a considerable length 
of time, its advantages being apparent. 
Most interesting to European colleagues 
is the fact of the economy of this feed. 
Studies of our army boards have long 
ago established for this country the doc- 
trines laid down by the Dutch Army 
Veterinarian. 

Histological Lesions of Viscera in Swine 
Pest, by Dr. P. A. Bel, is chiefly of interest 
for experimental workers in the field of 
Hog-cholera, swine pest, necrotic enter- 
itis, hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
similar diseases of hogs. 

Intestinal Invagination in a Bitch, by 
Nieder. The dog, a subject, 14 years of 
age, always enjoyed the best of health 
and appetite. The animal all at once be- 
gan to show a very finicky appetite, a 
most obstinate constipation and at the 
same time a slowly progressing weak- 
ness in its hindquarters. Naturally one 
thought of a senile paraplegia. 

Upon clinical examination the author 
was surprised at the profound apathy ac- 
companied by an exceptional anemia. The 
mucous membranes appeared like porce- 
lain in the truest sense of the word. No 
fever, irregular pulse, 140-160. Nothing 
abnormal in pulmonary region, complete 
anorexia, intense thirst, no vomition, 
sluggish bowel action. Minute examina- 
tion of abdomen negative. 

The subject showed no clinical symp- 
toms of tuberculosis and reacted negatively 
to both the intradermal and subcutaneous 
tuberculin tests. 


Autopsy revealed a small neoplasma of 
the size of a cherry located in an invagi- 
nation of the lower third of the jejunum 
16 cc. in length. The tumor was pedicu- 
lated. The invagination did not show any 
obstruction nor any infiltration nor in- 
flammation even at the site of the tumor. 
The peritoneum appeared normal. 

Pancreatic Tumor in a Dog, by Nieder. 
A German Police Dog, large bony ani- 
mal, 8 years of age, always in good health 
and a very great appetite, suddenly be- 
came very selective as to its food, later 
on refusing it altogether then became 
emaciated. The abdomen seemed to in- 
crease in diameter giving it the appear- 
ance of a barrel whereas the thoracic re- 
seemed to grow smaller, shrink is the lit- 
eral translation. The patient became 
weaker and the gait became staggering. 
The owner thought of tuberculosis. 

An examination of the thoracic cavity 
was negative by auscultation as well as 
by percussion for the heart and the lungs. 
In the abdominal cavity an enormously 
large, hardened, painful mass bordering 
the diaphragm bilaterally was felt sug- 
gesting a liver with tubercular areas. The 
history seemed to support this view, since 
during the winter several chickens had 
died in this location from tuberculosis. 
The owner did not want any tuberculin 
tests made so an immediate post mortem 
examination was arranged. On autopsy 
the splanchnic viscera was found to be 
normal. There was no ascites. A pan- 
creas weighing two and _ one-quarter 
pounds was found in a state of fatty de- 
generation; globulated, etc. It had not 
established any connections with sur- 
rounding organs. 

Unbalanced Sympathetic System and Skin 
Lesions, by A. Henry and Lesbouyries. S. 
Arloing (1891) reports on the severance 
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of the vago-sympathetic nerve in the dog 
and its consequences. He obtained an 
epidermic disturbance experimentally at 
the tip of the nose of dogs. On the sixth 
of April a Groenedael age six years was 
presented for consultation showing a der- 
matitis about the orbits and other places 
of the head. The epidermis was in all in- 
stances hardened, grown thicker and ex- 
hibited other pathological qualities. The 
changes appeared symmetrically on both 
sides of the face and the head. Thinking 
of Arloing’s work we investigated the ani- 
mal’s history and fotind him to be very 
nervous, emotional, and vomiting very 
easily. 


Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire. (May, 
1927.) 

White Diarrhea —The first article in this 
issue is from the pen of Dr. Leynen, Di- 
rector of the Laboratory of Veterinary 
Inspection at Cureghem—Brussels (Bel- 
gium). White diarrhea of baby chicks 
being particularly intense in the districts 
of Malines and Londerzeel got its name 
from that region being called Londerzeel 
disease, although of course the name is 
not justified since other sections upon in- 
vestigation were found to suffer from it 
quite as much. But in this vicinity the 
losses were felt more keenly since the 
hatchings beginning in November last 
well throughout the winter, which in it- 
self constitutes a reason for larger losses. 

The bacillus found in these cases is a 
small organism with rounded off ends. 
Its nonmotile readily stained by the ani- 
line dyes and gram negative. A charac- 
teristic is growth in small colonies blu- 
ish in tinge. Agglutination properties 
showed it to be the bacillus of Klein or 
that of Retger isolated in 1900. We be- 
lieve this organism to be one which al- 
though causing the death of chicks will 
not hurt larger birds. The B. pullorum 
causes a chronic form of ailment in the 
birds. The fact that two germs show 
identical biological and serological prop- 
erties does not at all signify that their 
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pathological manifestations are also alike, 
We want to call your attention in this 
matter to the case of the B. melitensis 
and B. abortus (Bang). We _ used the 
sero-agglutination test in detecting the 
reactors. The position of the male in this 
disease is very similar to the position the 
bull occupies with regard to the conta- 
gious abortion of cattle, we were unrble 
to isolate any bacteria in 20 males with a 
positive reaction to the agglutination test. 
Reports on “Pullorin” forwarded by Dr, 
Sivert Eriksen of Kansas City, Mo., have 
not been published so far because of lack 
of time necessary to go into the matter, 


Just how serious conditions are in Bel- 
gium with regard to this disease may be 
recognized by the fact that the National 
Iederation of Poultry Husbandry has 
taken into their status books a by-law 
stating that only those animals will be 
awarded their prizes even if otherwise 
perfect if there is health certificate indi- 
cating their being free from a reaction 
showing presence of white diarrhea. In 
Belgium the author concludes the B. pull- 
orum is responsible for the white diar- 
rhea of baby chicks the B. sanguinarium 
always is to be differentiated from it. 


Veterinary Radiology is the title of a 
paper by Drs. Kral and Sobra. X-ray 
examination of domestic animals has up 
to the present time been rather limited 
due to the very difficult technical prob- 
lems in connection with it. The X-ray 
laboratories at Brno (Bruenn) Czecho- 
Slovakia Republic where the State Veter- 
inary College is located has tubes large 
enough for any large animal and is other- 
wise constructed in such a way that all 
animals even the smallest ones can be 
conveniently handled. The article is in- 
teresting showing the progress our work 
is making at all times but to us the work 
of the U. S. Army along the same lines 
as published in the Veterinary Bulletin 
Vol. XIX No. 6 June 8, 1927 ought to 
be sufficient. It describes at length the 
work along these lines in several veter- 
inary post hospitals. 
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Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire. (June, 
1927.) 

})'sease of Pigeons——One of the original 
articles written by J. Lahaye and R. Wil- 
lems, Vet. inspector of the Inspection 
Laboratories at Brussels, on a disease of 
pigeons due to a germ of the Salmonella 
group, although very interesting and 
thorough is not of economic importance 
in t1e United States since these birds are 
not a factor of importance here. 

Tisadvantages of Refrigerated Meats.— 
An article from the pen of the famous 
Dr. G. Fluckiger of the University of 
Berne, Switzerland, deals with chilled 
meais and their properties physical and 
otherwise. Special stress is laid upon the 
process of thawing. The principal dis- 
advantages of chilled meats according to 
this author are: 

1. Considerable loss of meat and 
muscle juices due to decongelation (thaw- 
ing out process). 

2. Loss of the agreeable taste peculiar 
to fresh meat and the intrinsic value of 
the meat itself is very much lowered due 
to chilling. 

3. The chilled meat does not possess 
at all any more or only to a very slight 
degree the qualities desirable for broth, 
sausages and in the preparation of meats. 

4. The time of conservation is after 
the thawing very much shortened due 
to the development of bacteria which are 
lodged especially upon the surface of the 
meat. 

5. A very disagreeable and distasteful 
condition of the fat. : 

6. The impossibility to exercise con- 
scientiously meat inspection and sanitary 
:s well as health inspection from the time 
‘f importation. 

The advantages are: (1) transportation 
is facilitated; (2) certain diseases cannot 
le imported and distributed by chilled 
meat, especially is this true of certain dis- 
cases parasitic in nature. 

The author then goes into the process 
of electrical thawing over a longer period 
of time. 

His conclusions are that chilled meat 
never can take the place of the freshly 
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killed carcasses but that in many in- 
stances it has become a factor without 
which nutrition of large masses of popu- 
lation would be impossible, although as 
in England meats of simple refrigeration 
are soon preferred. 

Considering that these things are only 
of interest to the European public since 
the war and the economic reconstruction 
periods following it with the craving for 
meats of any kind one may rest assured 
that a whole lot of this criticism is really 
uncalled for since it does not reflect upon 
the qualities of the meats in question but 
upon the inexperience of housewives and 
others in handling such meat properly. 

Endocrine Therapy.— Among the ex- 
changes is one of M. Dolder that is of in- 
terest. It deals with endocrine in this 
case Ovarian extract injections as a thera- 
peutic measure of great value. The in- 
jections are very much larger than we 
generally read of in our literature. 


Revue Vétérinaire et Journal de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. (June, 1927.) 

French Army Veterinary Service Should 
Be in the Medical Department—Of unusual 
interest to American veterinarians are the 
articles dealing with the proposed attach- 
ment and subordination of the French 
Army Veterinary Service to the Medical 
Department. It is now under the con- 
trol of the Cavalry Service. It is sur- 
prising that a matter, which to us does 
not admit any argument at all, since we 
were taught in the rough school of war 
the many advantages of the unification 
of all the medical branches under one 
head, will bring forth such a wealth of 
thoughts which were perhaps up-to-date 
during the time of the Great Louis. It 
is surprising that the rift between the 
medical and veterinary professions is 
thought to be so big that the veterinary 
service is thought to be better off under 
the chief of cavalry—in the translator’s 
opinion the last place for it. The view 
of the Army men is all the more difficult 
to understand if one realizes the import- 
ant part the veterinary service plays with 
regard to the public health work in 
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Africa, Madagascar, Morocco, Cochin 
China and elsewhere in French posses- 
sions. 

There always was and always will be 
a strong relationship between the medical 
and veterinary services, especially the 
matter of tropical diseases and their con- 
trol. Strange that the men of the regu- 
lar army service did not recognize this 
especially where they all have to serve in 
the Colonies somewhere, may it be India 
or China or Africa. Let us hope that the 
veterinarians through their strong na- 
tional association will be victorious in 
their recommendations and let us take 
this opportunity to thank the men in 
America once again who were responsible 
for the formation of our veterinary corps 
which has already done so much for the 
service and consequently for the Country. 


Revue Vétérinaire et Tournal de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. (July, 1927.) 

Atypical Cases of Piroplasmosis, by M. 
Vierey, Veterinary Inspection Service De- 
partment of Breeding at Jemmapes (AlI- 
geria, Africa).—Under this heading the 
author describes those piroplasmotic inva- 
sions the clinical evolution of which is par- 
ticularly different from those coming under 
the classical description of Piroplasmoses 
Animales. In these cases, impossible to 
classify clinically, laboratory diagnosis was 
routine procedure and it must be admitted 
that in nearly all cases the authors were 
greatly surprised over the findings. From 
the translator’s experiences in Texas with 
tick fever these findings are also true for 
our conditions which we encountered while 
trying out the effects of several aniline dyes 
upon the progress of the disease. This is 
the more surprising since we do not deal 
with such a large variety of hematozoa and 
consequently the differential diagnosis does 
not offer such difficulties. Still we ob- 
served very many cases where the clinical 
picture and the duration of the disease as 
well as their development in the respective 
individuals differed very much from the 
classical description usually giveri and 


taught. In many instances laboratory diag- 
nosis only antemortem or postmortem could 
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be relied upon to be correct, since the clini- 
cal, as well as the postmortem aspect, did 
not look at all like tick fever but pointed 
towards hemorrhagic septicemia. This ar- 
ticle, although very instructive and thorough, 
does not contribute very much to our prob- 
lems since it enlarges mostly upon clinical 
differences due to the different types of 
hematozoa involved, namely the Piroplasmi- 
dae, Theileridae and Anaplasmidae. The 
author’s conclusions are as follows: 

1. Atypical forms of Piroplasmoses 
exist. 

2. Although the disease is peculiar to 
the summer months of the year they will 
frequently occur in the middle of the winter, 

3. Numerous examinations have revealed 
the surprising fact of the relatively small 
number of cases due to Piroplasmosis bige- 
minum. (The translator believes that this 
might be responsible perhaps for the rather 
poor successes he had with the trypan blue 
and trypan red therapy in these cases. The 
French authors claim success for it only if 
the form is of the angulated type of bige- 
minum. ) 

4. Clinical lines of demarkation between 
the diseases of different microscopical as- 
pect cannot be drawn; the same holds true 
for pathological examinations. They are 
just as uncertain and atypical. Microsco- 
pical procedure therefore must be insisted 
upon. 

5. The number of hematozoa found in 
the bloodstream, etc., is not as important 
as heretofore believed. More important is 
the stage of development in which they are 
found. The toxity again varies with the 
different species of hematozoa as well as 
within each group again with the relative 
stage of their development. 

6. Even if the piroplasma develop along 
normal and known lines, attempts at diag- 
nosis never should be made without a thor- 
ough microscopical examination since symp- 
toms are very misleading. 

All those having had experiences with the 
treatment of real cases of piroplasmosis in 
our country will readily agree with the ob- 
servations of the French authors in North- 
ern Africa. They are to be congratulated 
on their contribution. We are eagerly look- 
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ing forward for an article dealing with ther- 
apeutic measures. 

Anthrax Slow in Development, Malignant 
Edema, by Cantaloup, Velu and Balozet of 
the Breeding Service in Morocco.—A three- 
year-old steer of a farm at Sidi Yahia-du- 
Gharb was ill for 14 days. 

The animal stood for hours upon three 
legs, never putting any weight upon the 
right hind leg. Edematous spots appear- 
ing all over the animal. They contained a 
thick fluid. Very grave nervous symptoms 
developed, the animal commenced to throw 
itself upon the ground violently in such a 
way that the owner feared for the keeper's 
safety. Destruction was advised. A cow 
at the same farm showed’ identical symptoms 
and recovered. 

Another steer was observed at Ouled 
Sekker, Morocco. It showed loss of appe- 
tite and general edemata. On the nine- 
teenth day we advised killing. 

In all cases laboratory examination re- 
vealed B. Anthracis. These cases due to 
the fact that there did not spread more in 
the same region should be classified under 
the heading of malignant edema. 





Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire. 
(July, 1927.) 

l’accination against Avian Diphtheria and 
Epithelioma contagiosum with Anti-diph- 
therin (De Bliech. van Heelsberghen). By 
Dr. Leyden, director of the Veterinary In- 
spection Laboratories. Vaccination against 
this severe avian disease has been practiced 
in Belgium since 1922 at the Show of 
Ponte-de-Paturages. One will recollect that 
this undertaking was very much threatened 
according to official reports in consequence 
of an epizootic of avian diphtheria which 
reduced materially the number of fowls at 
the show. The result of this vaccination 
was excellent. The fatalities ceased and 
everything became normal once again with 
the health of the flocks restored and im- 
proved. 

Vaccination was practiced at Ponte-de- 
Paturages at the most severe time of the 
winter (February, 1922) when the epizo- 
otic proved especially fatal. 
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The official report of the Show at Ponte 
issued March 5, 1922, states that ‘‘Vaccina- 
tion against avian diphtheria (method de 
Bliech and van Heelsberghen) has given 
very best of results” and continues “that 
the operation will be repeated yearly be- 
fore opening the show.” The report also 
says: “Stress ought to be laid upon the 
fact that the diphtheria has failed to make 
its reappearance.” During the same year 
Dr. Leyden, the author, vaccinated person- 
ally, assisted by several colleagues, several 
thousand birds. 

Since this vaccination has been practiced 
since 1922 on a very large scale in Belgium, 
it will be of interest to learn the consensus 
of opinion of the many practitioners having 
employed it. 

This consensus ought to be of an especial 
value since at the show of 1923 generalized 
cases of epithelioma appeared following 
vaccination. These without any doubt were 
caused by an exaggerated virulency of the 
vaccine. Since then these shortcomings 
have been corrected and one must say that 
the vaccine of de Bliech and van Heels- 
berghen possesses great stability and uni- 
formity with regard to its postvaccination 
reaction and its result. 

It is interesting to learn that the opinion 
of the many veterinarians is very favorable, 
the vaccine being successful prophylactically 
as well as therapeutically in the initial stages 
of the disease. This is the consensus of 
opinion of very many veterinarians who 
have used these vaccines all over Belgium 
on many thousands of birds. 

A successful reaction due to vaccination 
alone will confer immunity and it is rec- 
ommended where it will not materialize to 
revaccinate the entire flock. 

The modus operandi is also very im- 
portant. It is absolutely necessary to 
scarify the place of inoculation sufficiently. 
Everywhere operators have reported that 
they have used one c.c. of the vaccine only 
for anywhere from forty to fifty birds. 
This quantity should be used for ten or 
fifteen birds, not any more, if the hoped for 
result is to be had. 

In checking over some of the partial fail- 
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ures following vaccination we find that they 
have been performed when the disease was 
already in an advanced stage. Old, ill-kept 
and therefore inactive vaccines also have 
been used in several instances. One cause 
of failure is easily remedied; that is insuffi- 
cient scarification and sparing use of vac- 
cine after sufficient scarification. The dif- 
ferences with regard to curative effects of 
the vaccine is explained by the fact that 
it exercises a good influence upon the dis- 
ease in the incipient stage. Its effect is nil 
in the advanced stage. 

If, the author concludes, the method is 
applied scrupulously according to the in- 
structions of the originators, Drs. Bliech 
and van Heelberghen, the results are very 
gratifying as shown in tens of thousands of 
applications in Belgium. 





Results of B. C. G. Vaccination Against 
Tuberculosis, by G. Poix. Following an 
article on this matter recently translated, 
these findings ought to be of interest in view 
of the congested centers in our bigger cities 
and in view of the fact that especially the 
wellbred dairy herds often contain a very 
high percentage of reactors to the tuberculin 
tests. 

1. Children born in 1922 and vaccinated 
at birth and since then living in highly in- 
fected places and under conditions favoring 
infection are still healthy. 

2. Cattle resisted for from 15-18 months 
a virulent artificial infection which always 
is much more severe than the natural ones. 

3. The tuberculin test revealed at the 
end of 1920 in a herd of 60 head a re- 
acting percentage of 47.7 per cent of tuber- 
culin reactors. Beginning January 1, 1921, 
all calves were vaccinated with B. C. G. 
vaccine, during the first fortnight of their 
lives and revaccinated every ensuing year. 
No precautions as to their feeding (some 
calves receiving milk from reactor cows or 
their stabling) were allowed. Within six 
years a completely new herd had been bred 
with no reactors showing. There was no 


disinfection of the stables, the cattle being 
kept in known infected environment. 
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Ascoli and his coworkers in Italy vac- 
cinated 1,000 young calves with B. C. G. 
None showed tubercular lesions later on 
post mortem examination. 





Revue Vétérinaire et Journal de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. (May, 1927.) 

Transplantation of Sex Glands in Do- 
mesticated Animas, by M. S. Runge. These 
experiments which have been made at the 
Veterinary Institute of Poland interest 
breeders as well as the veterinarians. It is 
hoped that veterinarians will make this 
operation a regular routine in indicated cases 
just as they now operate, for instance, on 
cryptorchids. The technic of the grafting 
of testes and ovarian glands is as follows: 

1. The horse is caste upon the left side 
and controlled as for castration. 

2. After disinfection of the scrotum and 
of the scrotal region by washing with 
lukewarm water and liquid soap, followed 
by mercuric chlorid solution 1:1000, dry 
well and apply either alcohol (grain) or 
tincture of iodin. The testicle upon which 
the graft is to be placed is fixed by a rub- 
ber ligature or one of linen or by an in- 
strument in such a-way that it serves to 
prevent movement. 

3. Make an incision two inches long in 
the skin. Fix the flaps at four points with 
clamps. 

4. An incision in the tunica vaginalis 
with straight scissors and the flaps fixed 
as for the skin. One may also draw the 
flaps of the tunica vaginalis through the skin 
over and above the skin flaps and use cat- 
gut to fasten both. (This method seems 
more advantageous since it would not be 
so likely to be changed through struggling 
of the animal during the operation). 

5. Cut into the testicle itself with a 
scalpel, making the incision one inch long 
and of a depth of 1/3 of an inch. Pick 
up and tie off all small arteries. 

6. Into this opening introduce a piece 
of the young testicle of a length of three- 
fourths of an inch long and one-fifth of an 
inch thick with curved forceps in such a 
manner that the assistant holds the frag- 
ment towards the center of the testicle. 
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This may be accomplished by means of a 
special instrument (implanto fixateur). 

7. Close the wound in the testicle itself 
witli a continuous catgut suture. 

8. Fix a second fragment of young 
testicle of the same dimensions between the 
testicle and the tunica vaginalis. 

9. Close the incision in the tunica vagi- 
nalis with a continuous suture. 

10. Draw the skin together by means of 
silkworm by an interrupted suture. As soon 
as it commences to dry paint with collodion 
and <iress with a sacklike dressing. 

The young testicle is obtained by cas- 
tration of a vigorous young animal as close 
to the time of the operation as possible, 
and it is placed pending preparations for 
the latter into normal salt solution. 

The operation itself should not take more 
than 45 minutes. The bedding of the stal- 
lion has to be in very good order. The 
morning after the operation an edema will 
appear at the dependent part of the scrotum, 
which, however, will be reabsorbed in about 
a week. 

The technic for the other species of ani- 
mals is the same as for the stallion. 

Graft of the ovarian glands is still more 
simple. Upon the old females the graft is 
placed under the skin or into the muscles. 
The young ovary is obtained either by 
spaying or by sacrificing a young female. 
The fragment to be used corresponds to 
about a third or a fourth of the organ. The 
young ovary has to be fresh and should 
be placed into the physiological salt solution 
pending its use. 

The sites mostly chosen for the implanta- 
tion are the two sides of the root of the 
tail and the abdominal external oblique 
muscles. The region has to be shaved and 
rendered sterile. After the transplantation 
the muscle incision is closed by uninter- 
rupted catgut sutures and then the skin by 
interrupted silk sutures. 

The symptoms due to the transplantation 
appear in both males and females in ap- 
proximately a month after the operation. 
The animal becomes more lively and ac- 
tive, the appetite and the weight increases, 
the movements become more smooth and 
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coordinated. Eyes become brighter. Most 
astonishing are the changes with regard 
to the sexual qualities; the functions of re- 
production reappear. 


In the females the effect does not last 


over three or four months. The importance 


of this should not be lost sight of by the 
veterinarians. The grafting would be more 
economical for purebred animals. 

Gland grafting in the domesticated ani- 
mals deserves further study in order to fix 
the influence of the animal’s age, the dif- 
ferent sections to transplant, to establish 
the life of the grafted fragment, and also 
the influence of repeated grafting. 





On the final pages of this issue one dis- 
tinguished veterinarian gives his views on 
the proposed changes of command of the 
French Army Veterinary Service. He con- 
siders that the only way the service may be 
rendered effective and adapted to the daily 
occurring changes in the field under war 
conditions is to place it under its own direc- 
tor, who is responsible only to the min- 
ister of war. The idea is not a new one. 
It has the advantage of having been tried 
out. 





La Revue de Eleveurs. Quebec. (May 
and June, 1927.) 

The Raising of Rabbits with Regard for 
Their Meat, by Fr. Wilfred—Although in 
the States and in England, especially, meat 
from rabbits plays an important part in 
the bill of fare, so far this has not been 
the case in Canada. This is all the more 
astonishing since one readily will understand 
how easily and readily these little animals 
can be raised and how very little care they 
need in comparison with the other domes- 
ticated animals. It is a fact that their meat 
is easily digested and very nutritious and 
that it will dress out easily 83 per cent of 
the live weight, a much better figure than 
for cattle, which only dress about 55 per 
cent. There is an established market already 
in Montreal, where the writer offered choice 
carcasses for sale, receiving a price of 25 
cents a pound. The rabbits ought to be 
castrated, fattened so they will weigh from 
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i Ae he BSc vou ne can be easily done 
the Giant Flanders. One must 
im forget that thé hides will also bring 
some money duritig the winter months from 
November until March incl. 
Poultry. — Canada possesses 50,000,000 
domesticated birds. The last census revealed 
that the avian population has increased in 
one year over one million and a half. This 
increase is solely in the Province of Quebec. 
Within five years the avian population of 
Canada has increased over 33 per cent. 


The Control of Anthrax in the Light of 
the Latest Researches, by Adolph Eichhorn. 
The article although interesting is in the 
translator’s opinion of little practical value, 
since the event of the anthrax aggressin 
which gives so much better results. 

The Inspection of Silver Foxes.—During 
the season which extends from October to 
January in the neighborhood of 45,000 foxes 
passed inspection for registration and were 
tattoed according to the latest report of the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
This increase shows clearly the ever grow- 
ing interest in the raising of this species. 
The prices for the living animals were much 
better than those paid during the previous 
years. Not only thousands of animals were 
shipped to the States as usual, but animals 
were sent also to the European countries. 
Norway alone imported over 500 pairs. The 
breeders of foxes have created a market 
which will be open to them for several 
years to come. 


The sale of hides, however, has fallen 
off, which might be due to the fact that 
the hides sold originated from animals not 
eligible for registry. 

World’s Agricultural Congress. — Very 
much interest is in evidence with regard 
to the international avian Congress held at 
Ottawa from the 27th of July to the 4th of 
August. This is only the third international 
gathering of this kind. The first one took 
place in 1921 at the Hague, the second one 
in 1924 in Spain, so that this congress is 
quite a compliment to the international im- 
portance of Canada in this work. Canada 
never before issued invitations to the world 
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at large and is proud to state that thirty- 
eight countries exhibited and that over six 
thousand delegates attended, three thousand 
delegates from the States alone. 

Flocks belonging to King George, the 
Prince of Wales, the King of Spain, the 
King of Belgium, the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, the Prince of Austria, the Lady Port- 
land and many other English nobles were 
exhibited. Famous scientific men were on 
the program for addresses and conferences, 
The exposition will mark a tremendous step 
forward in this line of work. 


Let Us Control Your Milk Cows, by An- 
drea St. Pierre-—This very able article rec- 
ommends the control of the milk herds and 
their individuals with regard to their milk 
records, their output of butterfat, their 
length of lactation period as to length as well 
as quality of production. 


A herd of four Canadian cows has pro- 
duced milk and butterfat worth $966. The 
feeding and keeping of these animals cost 
$355. They therefore brought their owner 
the very good profit of $410. 


Very many more instances of this kind 
could be cited. It takes control to produce 
these wonderful results. 


643 Ayrshire Herds Accredited. —There 
are 643 Ayrshire herds accredited in Can- 
ada, according to the figures published by 
the office of the Veterinary Director Gen- 
eral. Thirty-seven per cent are owned by the 
Ayrshire breeders’ associations, 20 per cent 
are still in the process of accreditafion, 
which will again be a handsome increase for 
next year. 


New Brunswick with 46 per cent of its 
herds accredited, Ontario with 45 per cent 
of its herds accredited, and Quebec with 40 
per cent of its herds accredited, possess 
nearly all the accredited herds of Ayrshires 
in Canada, 





In 1826 Dupuy, a French veterinarian, 
cut the inferior laryngeal or recurrent 
nerve on one side in a number of horses 
and noted that it invariably caused roar- 
ing.—James Law. 
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My Methods in Poultry Prk jee” 


By E. D. CRISWELL, King City, Mo. 


break of disease among the chickens 

and turkeys in my section of the 
stale and as no one was trying to handle it, 
I advertised that I would necropsy poultry 
and other live stock free of charge when 
brought to the office, or when on the farms 
on other calls. 

I felt like there was a big field open in 
poultry practice as at that time poultry was 
being kept on the farms as a side line to 
pick up the waste, and the farmer figured 
that what he got out of his poultry was 
clear profit, but today poultry is a business 
with the majority and not a side line. 


EVERAL years ago there was an out- 


The idea of autopsying chickens free 
seenied to appeal to our poultry raisers and 
many brought in sick chickens and a few 
turkeys. I always try to examine these sub- 
jects before the owners if possible, as I find 
they are better satisfied if I can show and 
explain to them what is causing the trouble. 
When I am called on farms on other calls 
and have the time, I look the poultry over 
as there is usually plenty of chickens around 
the barns and if I see some chickens with 
pale combs, going lame or in unthrifty con- 
dition, I inquire of the owner if he has been 
having much trouble with the chickens. 


I tell him to catch one or two and we will 
see if we can locate their troubles, most of 
them are anxious to find out what is causing 
their loss. I find it advisable to call in the 
women on poultry work, as they are usually 
more interested than are the men and are 
anxious to get the flock on a paying basis. 

I kept a record of the poultry remedies 
put out from the office from April 23rd to 
May 23rd of this year. It totaled $98.70 
cash besides some charged on the books. I 
autopsied during that 30-day period 37 
chickens and one turkey. In making poultry 
calls I charge the same as on any other calls 


_* Presented at the 36th annual meeting of the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association, Fulton, July 27-29, 1927. 
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and where there is much trouble, I think it 
advisable to make calls, and look the sur- 
roundings over as a few changes makes it 
much easier to handle a sick flock of chick- 
ens. It is very seldom that I post chickens 
that I fail to dispense poultry remedies, for 
if the poultry owner is interested enough 
to bring in sick birds he is willing to 
clean up. 


I have had subjects brought in 20 to 25 
miles and a few have been sent in by ex- 
press, and I have made calls to see chickens 
twenty miles away. As I keep no office 
assistant, it is a common thing for me to 
come in to the office and find from one to 
three sacks with chickens in them and 
notes asking me to post them, and call up 
the owners or mail out to them what they 
need. I mail out poultry remedies nearly 
every day, especially during the hatching 
season. 

As most poultry owners do not know that 
the veterinarians treat poultry, it is advisa- 
ble in the beginning to advertise that you 
are interested in their poultry and willing 
to help them out with their poultry troubles. 


I think the veterinarian should have the 
poultry practice instead of the patent medi- 
cine man as it belongs to us. Our service 
in this line is far more satisfactory to poul- 
try owners than that of the proprietary rem- 
edy “experts.” 


I was called out of bed the other morning 
to examine some chickens, the owner driving 
in ten miles saying he had lost 17 the day 
before. I received a letter from a man at 
Balckow saying he overheard a man on 
the train saying I had been treating a good 
many chickens with success and described 
his chickens, asking me to mail him medi- 
cine for them. With our telephones and 
newspapers, and a little educational cam- 
paign, it doesn‘t take long for the public to 
learn one is interested in poultry practice. 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED SWINE 
DISEASE 


This disease first makes its appearance 
by an acute swelling of the external gen- 
itals. Swelling of the clitoris followed 
in a few days by inverted clitoris, pro- 














lapse of the vagina and a severe vaginitis, 
causing continuous straining and many 
times producing hemorrhoids. At the 
time this photograph was made, there 
were twenty-seven badly affected gilts in 
this herd. All the gilts in this herd, forty- 
five, were more or less affected. The 
young boars do not show any manifesta- 





tions of diseased external reproductive 
organs. These gilts were all spring pigs 
weighing from twenty to fifty pounds 
each. Operations are very unsatisfactory. 
Ii this condition becomes very general it 
will be a serious monetary loss from a 
breeding standpoint. Any suggestions as 
to etiology or prognosis of this peculiar 
malady will be greatly appreciated.— 
E. A. Buxton, Vinton, Iowa. 
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Reply: We have had numerous re- 
ports of this condition and some practi- 
tioners believe that they have obtained 
some beneficial results by placing the af- 
fected gilts in dry lots without feed and 
water for twelve to eighteen hours, then 
giving a saline purgative. In a few cases 
that were persistent, replacement and 
suturing through lips of vulva seemed to 
produce permanent results. In some re- 
spects the ailment appears to be of diet- 
ary origin —A. T. K. 





TUBERCLE BACILLI IN RAW MILK 


Fred O. Tonney, John L. White, and 
T. F. Danforth. (American Journal of 
Public Health, vol. 17, No. 5), made a sur- 
vey of the raw milk supply of Chicago 
during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 to 
determine the occurrence of bovine tu- 
bercle bacilli. A chronological table 
(1893-1925) showing the incidence of tu- 
bercle bacilli in market milk is given in 
this article. The methods used in con- 
ducting the experiment are outlined. The 
investigators summarized their work as 
follows: (1) of a series of 258 samples of 
raw milk destined for the Chicago market, 
9, or 3.5 per cent, were found to contain 
living virulent tubercle bacilli of the bo- 
vine type; (2) of 73 samples of similar 
raw milk collected in one county of the 
Chicago dairy district, 5, or 6.8 per cent, 
were found to be actively tuberculous; 
(3) an estimate, based on these experi- 
mental data, of the amount of tuberculous 
milk sent to pasteurizing plants for the 
Chicago market indicates that, in the 
three years prior to January 1, 1926, ap- 
proximately 43,000 quarts per day, or 
over 15,000,000 quarts per annum, con- 
tained living tubercle bacilli; (4) a sim- 
ilar estimate applied to the largest pro- 
ducing dairy county of the district indi- 
cates that approximately 17,000 quarts 
per day, from this one county, were 
tuberculous in the same period; (5) con- 
sideration of these and other facts led to 
the passage of an ordinance requiring that 
all milk sold in Chicago be obtained from 
nontuberculous cows. 
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‘the direct etiological factor in equine 
strongylosis is the strongylus armatus, 
als» known as the sclerostoma equinum, 
palisade worm and armed sclerostoma. 

‘his parasite is one of the six genera 
of ‘he strongylidae family, namely: 1. 
strongylus; 2. sclerostoma; 3. stephanu- 
rus; 4. syngamus; 5. esophagostoma and 
6. uncinaria. 

Further, the strongylus is divided into 
five sub-families and named according to 
the location in the animal body that they 
commonly infest; these are 1. bronchial 
or pulmonic; 2. gastric; 3. vascular; 4. 
renal; and 5. intestinal. This intestinal 
infestation is the form of strongylosis 
common primarily to the equine. 

This parasite is widely disseminated 
throughout the United States and is prob- 
ably a common cause of many equine 
casualties in the low lands. 

The mature female worm is 1% to 2 
inches long while the male is from 1 to 
14 inches in length. In calibre both are 
about the size of a darning needle. In 
color they are whitish brown shading to 
red, the head terminates rather bluntly 
and is provided with membranous teeth 
for the purpose of attachment to the 
mucous membrane of its host. The cau- 
dal extremity of the female is rather 
pointed while the male has a blunt or cut 
off appearance. 

The female is oviparous; the ova pass 
out to the ground with the feces and are 
taken back into the body by feed or water 
contaminated with the excrements laden 
with the ova and embryos. Here they 
may penetrate the mucous membrane 
causing a cyst to form around them where 
they develop into immature worms, or 


they may form little pellets among the 
intestinal contents and develop into im- 
mature worms. 


-* Presented at the 36th annual meeting of the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association, Fulton, July 27-29, 1927. 


Equine Strongylosis* 


By J. N. JEROME, Urich, Mo. 








After moulting they leave the cysts or 
pellets and become sexually mature in the 
intestines. 


In the embryonic stage it is not uncom- 
mon for the strongylus armatus to enter 
the blood stream. Here they develop 
into sexually mature worms and propa- 
gate to sufficient number to cause aneur- 
isms in small or even larger arteries; and 
it is not impossible for them to eat their 
way through the walls of the smaller ves- 
sels causing a hemorrhage to occur into 
the tissue. This one point may explain 
in a measure the many different symp- 
toms manifested in equine strongylosis. 


Thrombo-embolic colic’ is the name 
given to that form of colic caused by the 
strongylus armatus occluding the anterior 
mesenteric artery sufficiently retarding 
circulation to that portion of the enteron 
supplied by this artery, to cause intense 
pain and eventually necrosis. This form 
of colic is rather difficult to treat and is 
usually differentiated from other forms 
by a careful necropsy. 

For the practical part of my paper, I 
have crudely prepared some case reports 
which I think may interest you more than 
the theory of strongylosis and better 
pave the way for discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

CasE 1. Some ten years ago, in the 
dead of winter, I visited a farm and found 
three horses down. One had been down 
four days, one two days and the other 
was found down the morning of my visit. 
In addition to the three affected horses, 
two horses on this farm had died within 
the preceding two weeks. The three 
horses that were down and all the re- 
maining horses on the farm were in ex- 
cellent flesh. 

The horse that had been down four 
days was indeed a pitiful sight. He was 
covered with a cold clammy perspiration. 
The temperature was 97° F. The pulse 
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was imperceptible. His legs were kept 
in constant motion as if trotting, an an- 
xious drawn expression on the face, the 
head was kept in constant motion, while 
the eyes had that peculiar nystagmic 
movement indicating to me that death 
would indeed be a welcome visitor to the 
patient. 

The horse that had been down two days 
was lying quiet, except that at intervals 
of possibly thirty minutes apart, there 
would be movement of the legs as if 
trotting and nodding of the head. Its 
temperature was 99° F. and pulse rate 
60 per minute. 

The horse that had gone down during 
the preceding night was lying quiet and 
with assistance would sit up and eat. The 
temperature and pulse were normal. 

As this farmer was feeding ensilage 
and mold poisoning was considered the 
main factor in all obscure equine deaths, 
the neighbors had already made a posi- 
tive diagnosis. However, I asked and 
was granted permission to destroy and 
autopsy the horse that had been down 
four days. 

Upon opening the peritoneal cavity, a 
dozen or more mature strongylus arma- 
tus worms was noticed.. In the cecum 
there were thousands of mature worms, 
while the contents of the large colon con- 
sisted in no small part of mature and im- 
mature worms. 

In the iliac quadrification there were 
attached to and encysted hundreds of 
strongylus in all different stages of de- 
velopment. Upon dissection of the brain, 
I failed to find any strongyli. However, 
in the brain there was a dark hyperemic 
area about the size of a quarter indicating 
to me that this must have been the cause 
of the cerebral disturbances, also proving 
in a measure that the strongylus was the 
direct cause of the trouble. 

Before leaving the farm, I destroyed 
the other two horses, administered a 
strong purgative and vermifuge to each 
of the remaining horses, and left Fow- 
ler’s solution to be given and advised a 
change of watering place. There were 
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no more fatalities. If this wasn’t stron- 
gylosis, what was it? 

Case 2. On Sunday evening, February 
20th, 1927, I was called some twelve or 
fifteen miles to see two horses, one a grey 
four-year-old, the other a brown ten-year- 
old. 

The history, as I now recall it, was as 
follows. Some five or six days prior to 
this date, the younger horse had heen 
brought from another farm and worked 
with the older horse in hauling feed each 
morning, then both horses were allowed 
the range of a blue grass pasture during 
the remainder of the day. Placed in the 
barn at night and fed a ration of threshed 
oats and sheaf oats. The watering place 
consisted of a large tank through which 
a spring flowed. There was _ running 
water in the pasture also. On this par- 
ticular day, after the feed was hauled 
about 9:30, these two horses were turned 
into a large lot or paddock connecting 
with the pasture, and no more attention 
was paid them till about 2 o’clock, when 
they were both noticed to be lying down. 
However, at that time nothing was 
thought to be wrong. At about 5 o’clock, 
they were noticed to be still lying down 
and this time flat. Upon investigation 
they were found to be unable to rise, but 
with the assistance of two men, they 
would sit up and eat and drink as if noth- 
ing was wrong. 

Just here, I might say that in this same 
lot some ten days before, a team of mutes 
was stricken in the same manner, except 
that one of them went down two or three 
days before the other, each of them liv- 
ing some three or four days and then 
dying. 

Upon examining the two patients, | 
found their temperature normal, pulse a 
little hard but rate practically normal. 
All avenues of elimination were in ex- 
cellent condition. About the only thing 
I could find wrong with the horses at all 
was just their inability to rise when lying 
flat and the inability to get on their feet. 
So after thoroughly going over the his- 
tory of these two horses, also the history 
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of the two mules which had died, and 
learning the diagnosis of my neighbor 
veterinarian who had treated the mules, 
I decided to call Dr. A. T. Kinsley so he 
might tell us just what the trouble was. 

On Monday morning, February 21st, 
about eleven o’clock, Dr. Kinsley arrived 
and very ably explained to the owner of 
the horses as well as to Dr. Crooks and 
myself, just what the condition was and 
why it had occurred simultaneously in 
this particular case. And upon necropsy 
of both horses, millions and millions of 
strongyli (armatus) in all different stages 
of development were found in the cecum 
and double colon. The contents of the 
colon was alive with immature worms 
almost microscopic in size while the ce- 
cum contained thousands of mature 
worms both male and female. A few ma- 
ture worms were found in the peritoneal 
cavity. The blood vessels were not dis- 
sected to determine the extent of vascu- 
lar strongylosis existing. 

In all literature obtainable on this sub- 
ject, the most prominent symptoms given for 
this malady are the unthrifty coat, loss 
of appetite, anemia, diarrhea and marked 
emaciation. However, in about 75 per 
cent of equine strongylosis, I have failed 
to find these symptoms. 

In reality, I have found the opposite 
condition existing as I recall but few 
cases where the infected animals were not 
plethoric and in prime condition in every 
respect except that their interior har- 
bored millions of worms. 

Then, the stumbling block in the recog- 
nition of this disease evidently must lie 
in the fact that thrombosis, embolism or 
cerebral hemorrhage occurs before any 
other symptoms whatsoever are mani- 
fested. 

A diagnosis is easily made on autopsy. 
It this condition is found as I have found 
it, with no symptoms other than those of 
cerebral hemorrhage, it is just as well to 
perform autopsy at once, for I have never 
yet seen one get well. 

Where this condition is found in a herd 
of horses preventive treatment is simple; 
consisting of the administration of vermi- 
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fuges, cathartics and maximum doses of 
Fowler’s solution for two or three weeks. 
Arsenic preparations intravenously are 
indicated and effective in chronic stron- 
gylosis or in those cases where they have 
not developed the cerebral manifesta- 
tions. 





THE LIFE SPANS OF ANIMALS 

Prof. Carl W. Neuman discussing this 
subject in J/lustrierte Zeitung says: 

The reasons why many.species reach a 
comparatively high age, while others fail to 
do so, can be explained neither by size, by 
rate of growth, by sluggishness or activity 
of habit, by a limited progeny or by an ex- 
cessive fertility. 

But according to ‘accredited data the fol- 
lowing figures may be regarded as reliable: 
The elephant, 150-200 years; the falcon, 
162; vulture, 118; golden eagle, 104; swan, 
102; goose, eider duck, raven, parrot, tor- 
toise (especially the giant tortoise) 200-300. 

The carp and pike may reach 150 years; 
the horse, ass, dromedary and bear 40-50. 
Among birds, the crane has a life expecta- 
tion of 40-50 years; the heron, 60; the owl 
68; the dove, ostrich and woodpecker 60-70. 

The probable life of the hippopotamus is 
40 years; the rhinoceros, 40-50; the gull, 
44; the cuckoo, crocodile and toad each 40; 
the sheep 10-15; goat 12-15; stag 30; roe- 
buck 15; reindeer 16; elk 20; wild pig 20- 
30; dog and wolf 10-15; fox 10; lion 20-25; 
tiger 20; cat, 9-10; beaver 20-25; squirrel 
10-12: hare 7-8; guinea pig 5-7; rat 3; 
mouse 3-4; domestic fowls 15-20; magpie 
25; blackbird 18; canary up to 24; sala- 
mander 10-12; ; tree-frog 10; fresh water-eel 
10-12; fresh water pearl mussel 60-70; fresh 
water crabs and leaches over 20; angle worm 
over 10; worker bees 6 weeks; queen bees 
4-5 years.—Literary Digest. 





There is apparently a vast difference 
in the antirachitic value of cod liver oil. 
This difference is probably due to a dif- 
ference in vitamin content. It is advis- 
able in prescribing cod liver oil to desig- 
nate an oil that has been biologically 
tested and found to have a high vitamin 
content. 
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Introcid 


A Review of the Literature and Case Reports on This Drug 
By H. J. MAGENS, VMC., V.S., San Antonio, Texas 


of iodin and cerium, one of the rarer 

elements heretofore known by its sup- 
posed radioactivity, together with neutral 
salts. The solution is prepared with the 
view to possess a definite osmotic pressure. 
It also possesses a strong antiparasitic and 
parasiticidal action. It stimulates granula- 
tion and promotes healing even in infected 
and otherwise pathologically altered tissues. 

This drug and its derivatives have given 
Pfeiler-Jena Ehrlich’s idea of the therapia 
magna sterilisans an enormous impetus 
even if in certain quarters doubts as to its 
efficacy as a systemic disinfectant have been 
expressed. We might very well conceive 
the idea of a therapy sterilizing generally, 
even in instances of bacterial invasion, with- 
out engaging the aid of specific sera, vac- 
cines, sero-vaccines, etc. This is the belief 
of Ehrlich, the staunchest worker in the 
field of chemo-therapy. The successful 
treatment of lues with salvarsan and arsphe- 
namine, of influenza catarrhalis (maladie 
du cheval) (brustseuche der pferde) and 
of periodic ophthalmia in horses with the 
same preparations, of sleeping-sickness and 
dourine with Germanin and Naganol prove 
that the idea is practical and represents a 
well-established therapeutic practice. Fur- 
thermore, clinical experiences have already 
shown that the chemo-therapy of septic con- 
ditions, no matter what their bacterial or 
microscopic aspect, by introcid solutions 
will be fully as successful as is the em- 
ployment of salvarsan, neo-salvarsan, Na- 
ganol, Germanin, etc., are in their respective 
field of application. 

As said before, introcid possesses a defi- 
nite osmotic pressure but with regard to 
microorganisms it acts dysosmotically, which 
explains its enormous bactericidal action. 
(Somogyi.) The beneficial effect of the 


| Rear is a chemical combination 


drug in general is due also to colloidal dis- 
persion of the cellular blood contents which 


makes necessary far-reaching changes of the 
surface tension of the blood corpuscles and 
cells, thereby decreasing the fever. (I fei- 
ler.) 

Intravenous injection of the drug in solu- 
tion will not cause any general discomfort 
or ill-effect. As a matter of protection the 
preparation may be diluted with normal salt 
solution, distilled water or aspirated blood. 
Intravenous medication is to be preferred. 


‘Deep intra-muscular injections are also tol- 


erated but smaller doses are indicated. Sev- 
eral intra-muscular injections are often 
given simultaneously with an intravenous 
injection hoping thereby to derive benefit 
from the counter-irritations caused by re- 
actions upon the quantities of the iodin- 
cerium solution injected. Subcutaneous in- 
jections are to be discouraged in view of the 
local effect of the drug. 

One of the very large advantages of in- 
trocid is its non-toxicity. Checkings of the 
tolerated doses have proved that it is sur- 
prisingly less toxic than other drugs of the 
same coefficient of bactericidal power. Ex- 
periences, also, have already established the 
fact that the drug is not eliminated as rap- 
idly from the body as other iodin combina- 
tions, but on the contrary it will remain 
in the body for a remarkably long time. 

If a solution of a drug introduced into a 
test tube will kill different species of hac- 
teria although weak in strength or of a low 
percentage of the drug, it will be readily 
understood that a preparation which can 
be introduced into the body in sufficiently 
large quantities without causing and inflict- 
ing any damage upon the body will be 
equally destructive to microscopic organ- 
isms, even if a high dilution of the drug 
by the cellular contents takes place. 

The nontoxicity of the new preparation 
and the fact that it exercises so very little 
harmful influence upon the albuminous cell 
contents is explained by the qualities and 
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properties of protective celloid substances 
prohibiting coagulation of the cellular albu- 
men. One of the values of the drug is of 
course the accumulation of iodin combina- 
tions within the body. Only if we keep 
the idea of the therapia magna sterilisans 
before us we will understand just how large 
is the field where this new combination is 
indicated. 

Report of Cases Treated with Introcid 

Iniluenza in horses and similar diseases 
treated by Dr. Erhardt (Hersbruck). 

Case 1: - Fever, general malaise, loss of 
appetite, Temp. 39.7° C. After intravenous 
injections of introcid solution (10 c.c.) fever 
subsided to rise again on the fourth day of 
treatment, when a second injection of 5 c.c. 
of the solution of introcid was given. At 
first a reactionary incline of temperature 
curve after that the patient remained 
normal. 

Case 2: Two horses became sick at the 
same time. 

(a) Grey horse began with loss of ap- 
petite and general pronounced debility, very 
high temperature. On the third day of 
treatment there was marked stiffness in 
the hind quarters and edema of the hind 
legs ensued. 10 c.c. of the introcid solution 
was given the first day, and 5 c.c. was given 
on the third day of treatment. 

(b) Second horse was very restless at 
height of fever, frequently throwing itself 
down and later on showing a large edema 
of the hind legs and the scrotum. The lungs 
were normal. Nephritic disturbances were 
possible. 

It was given introcid solution at the same 
time and in the same quantity as the grey 
horse noted above. 

In both cases the temperature rose to 
42° C. Recovery was rapid and the drop 
in temperature marked. The temperature 
in both cases was normal on the fifth day 
and so remained. 

Case 3: Horse exhibiting general debil- 
ity, lack of appetite, characteristic of the on- 
set of influenza; frequently throwing itself ; 
very high temperature, beginning at 41.2° 
C. Following the injection of 10 c.c. of 
the solution of introcid the temperature 
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dropped to 39° C. on the second day of 
treatment. Then in spite of repetition of 
the previous dose, the temperature rose to 
41.5° C. on the sixth day of treatment. Final 
injection of 15 c.c. of the introcid solu- 
tion was followed by a rapid decline in tem- 
perature to normal in two days. 


Clinical Experiments with Introcid 

Dr. Md. Vet. P. Jordanoff, Erfurt, per- 
formed the following experiments with in- 
trocid infections: 

Case 1: A milch goat aborted and two 
days later exhibited a fever, loss of appetite 
and general malaise. There was a bloody 
chocolate-colored, ill-smelling vaginal dis- 
charge and the temperature 40:5° C. The 
animal could rise only with difficulty and 
was very reluctant to do so. Vaginal ex- 
ploration was impossible owing to the pain- 
ful and edematous condition of the vagina. 

The treatment consisted of lukewarm ir- 
rigations two hours apart with  irrigal 
(chem. Workd Jaffe, Berlin O.), a drench 
containing 70 grams of sodium sulphate and 
10 grams of sodium bicarbonate was given. 
Intravenously, 6 c.c. of introcid solution 
was given. Two days later, the temperature 
was 40° C., a slight improvement was noted 
in the appetite, the discharge from the 
vagina was very much decreased, but still 
the goat was reluctant to get up. A second 
injection of introcid solution in the same 
amount was given and two days later the 
patient showed marked improvement, got 
up occasionally, the appetite was very much 
improved. A third injection of introcid 
solution was given and the patient had com- 
pletely recovered two days later. 

Case 2: A second goat which for several 
months had given regularly from one and a 
half to two liters of milk daily, suddenly 
fell ‘off markedly in milk production, al- 
though the circumference of the udder in- 

creased materially and the appetite re- 
mained nearly normal. The temperature 
was 39.8° C. The udder was warm to 
touch, painful and contained many knots 
varying from the size of a walnut to the 
size of a fist. The scanty milk secretion 
appeared thick yellowish white in color. 
About ten small incisions in these nodules 
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wére made, the udder rubbed over with a 
camphor ointment and 5 c.c. of introcid so- 


lution was given intravenously. Two days 
later the nodules as well as the udder had 
decreased in size and the temperature had 
declined to 39° C. Again 5 cc. of the 
solution was given intravenously. Three 
days later the size of the udder had in- 
creased a little, but it was filled with milk 
and the nodules had disappeared. The ap- 
petite was good, and the milk flow was up 
to one-half liter. A fortnight later the goat 
was normal and giving her previous quantity 
of milk. 

The cases reported in small animal prac- 
tice are so numerous that we will give them 
in a later paper. 





STANDARD MILK ORDINANCE 
RESULTS IN FOURTEEN ALA- 
BAMA TOWNS 

Leslie C. Frank, S. W. Welch, and 
C. A. Abele. (Southern Medical Journal, 
vol. 20, No. 3), have summarized the re- 
sults obtained in 14 Alabama towns in 
which the standard milk ordinance of 
the United States Public Health Service 
has been in force. They state in the con- 
clusion of the article that they believe 
that the standard ordinance has mate- 
rially helped to bring about the following 
observed results in these 14 towns: (1) 
A marked improvement in the quality of 
the retail raw-milk supplies, the retail 
raw-milk rating increasing from 43.9 to 
94.3 per cent, a percentage improvement 
of 115; (2) a marked improvement in the 
quality of the raw milk delivered to Pas- 
teurization plants, the raw milk to plants 
rating increasing from 46.2 to 90.8 per 
cent, a percentage improvement of 97; 
(3) a marked improvement in the care 
with which the Pasteurization process is 
applied, the Pasteurization process rating 
increasing from 22.2 to 85.8 per cent, a 
percentage increase of 286; (4) an in- 
crease in the percentage of milk Pasteur- 
ized, the percentage for the group of 
towns as a whole increasing from 6.9 to 
21.6 per cent, and the number of towns 
provided with Pasteurized milk increas- 
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ing from three to nine, five of these now 
having over 50 per cent of the milk Pas- 
teurized; (5) a marked increase in the 
general milk sanitation rating, which 
summarizes the combined effect of the 
three specific ratings and of the percent- 
age of milk Pasteurized. The general 
rating of the group of 14 communities has 
increased from 23.2 to 56.1 per cent, a 
percentage improvement of 142; (6) a 
marked increase in the consumption of 
market milk, the combined consumption 
having increased from 6,533 gallons per 
day to 12,413 gallons per day, represent- 
ing a percentage increase of 90.—U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Reports. 


IS RHODODENDRON POISONOUS 

J. F. Devine, Goshen, New York, sends 
a specimen of Mountain Laurel (Rhodo- 
dendron) with the following letter: 

“A neighbor here has recently been 
presented with about one hundred shrubs 
of a laurel that grows up in the moun- 
tains nearby. These shrubs have been 
planted along a line fence and the neigh- 
bor has served notice they are dangerous 
for his stock, and I have been appealed to 

“T know nothing about it excepting that 
the section of the country where they 
came from which is full of them, is quite 
full of deer and there are also some cattle 
up there, but I have never heard of any 
poisoning. However, I realize this is no 
positive proof, so I am sending you a leaf 
and would appreciate your advice in the 
matter,” 

To which I replied: 

There are two species of Rhododendron 
native to the Allegheny Mountains and 
one of these extending up into New York. 
It has long been recognized that these 
plants contain active poisonous principles 
and numerous cases of poisoning are on 
record. The substance andromedotoxin, 
a bitter principle, has been found in the 
common Rhododendron. There is no 
question concerning this. I presume, if 
there is plenty of other food in the pas- 
ture, cattle will not eat the Rhododen- 
dron. L. H. Pammel. 

Ames, Iowa. 
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YOUR DOG AND MINE* \ 


Copywright, 1926, by Associated Editors, Inc. 
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NOBODY LOVES A MANGY DOG 


ANGY cur” is an epithet 
of approbium and a dog 
with mange an object of 
a.ersion to most persons, 
even to lovers of animals, 
who seem not to realize 
that the poor victim of 
mange is in no sense to 
blame for his affliction, but on the contrary 
is undoubtedly as fit a subject as ever ex- 
istel for humane consideration. 








Perhaps no other affliction and certainly 
not the comparatively speedy death from 
burning at a stake, holds for an animal 
sum total of torment anywhere near equal to 
that of a protracted case of sarcoptic mange. 


This, commonly called scratches, scabies 
or simply mange, is the commonest of three 
forms of mange of which the dog is often a 
victim. Sarcoptic mange in the dog is due 
to a minute parasite barely visible to the 
unaided eye. To see it at all, it must be in a 
strong light and on a favorable background. 
It is white and moves about very slowly. 
With a hand lens or a low power micro- 
scope, it may be studied and easily identified. 
It lives in galleries which it digs in the skin 
near the surface and is to be found in 
scrapings of affected skin. It belongs to 
the same family of parasites which cause 
contagious itch in man. 

The sarcoptic mange parasite (technically 
Sarcoptes scabiei canis) is so common that a 
large percentage of dogs are infected to 
some degree. Healthy, vigorous dogs that 


*The four articles under this head are part of a 
series of fifty-two discussions written by the editor of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE and distributed by a newspaper 
syndicate organizaticn to various daily newspapers for use 
in their Saturday editions each week. Although written 
exclusively for lay readers they are offered here, with per- 
mission of the syndicate, for such suggestions as they 
may contain, for the veterinarian who desires to instruct 
his clients in the care of their dogs, with a view to in- 
creasing the popularity of this animal among those whom 
he serves. Where some repetition is noted, it should be 
remembered that the articles were published separately at 
weekly intervals and it was necessary that each be in a 
measure complete, 


are kept in hygenic surroundings and are 
well groomed, seldom suffer any noticeable 
inconvenience from these parasites. But let 
such an animal be subjected to unfavorable 
circumstances, such as a debilitating disease 
(for example, distemper) or become the vic- 
tim of malnutrition or a severe worm in- 
festation, or suffer a bad accident, or be 
forced to live in unclean quarters, and often 
the mange parasites, getting the upper hand, 
so to speak, begin to multiply with incon- 
ceivable rapidity and to spread over the 
whole surface of the body, constituting an 
ailment more serious than the one from 
which the patient suffered originally. 


Scabies or sarcoptic mange in the dog 
usually begins about the head, the front of 
the shoulders or in the front side of the fore 
legs. At first there appears small red spots 
perhaps no larger than a pinhead. These 
enlarge and become besicles excluding a 
serum which dries to form scales, crusts or 
scabs. When the skin becomes thickly 
studded with these vesicles, the excluding 
serum mats the hair, which comes out in 
spots leaving denuded areas. In two or 
three weeks time the puppy and one or two 
months in the mature dog, the affection may 
spread over the whole body and the animal 
becomes a repulsive as well as a pitiable 
object. 

One of the most characteristic symptoms 
of scabies or sarcoptic mange is the intense 
itching, worse when the animal is warm or 
after exercise. It causes the animal to 
scratch intermittently for hours at a time, 
interfering with all rest and sleep. The 
rubbing and scratching wounds the skin, 
which becomes raw and bleeds frequently. 
Infection occurs and ugly sores add to the 
animal's misery. 

The dog with a pronounced case of mange 
is a very sick animal. He doesn’t rest, he 
eats poorly and goes down in condition rap- 
idly, becoming weak and thin. If the disease 
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is unchecked, young dogs will usually die in 
two to six months and older dogs within a 
year. 

The dog owner should concern himself 
with the prevention of mange. Its treat- 
ment, although fairly successful, is too dis- 
agreeable and too tedious for him. Among 
the preventatives of mange, as among the 
treatments, a good nourishing diet stands 
first. It should contain a plentiful amount 
of meat. Next comes good hygenic condi- 
tions, exercise, pure air, clean quarters, good 
grooming and clipping in season. 


ae Foe 








Getting an even start. Coursing has increased 
enormously in popularity during the past few 
years. More than 5,000 greyhounds alone, not 
to mention whippets and several other breeds, 
are said to have been used in racing during the 
past season. 


The disease is spread by contact with in- 
fested dogs or material and perhaps the 
parasites are carried by fleas. A thorough 
cleaning of beds, collars, blankets and every- 
thing coming in contact with an infected 
animal is called for. Diseased animals 
should, of course, be kept from all others. 
When the symptoms of the disease appear, 
skilled veterinary treatment should be insti- 
tuted promptly; delay greatly increases the 
difficulty in treatment, prolongs the time re- 
quired, causes the dog unnecessary suffering 
and lessens its chances for recovery. 
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RED MANGE MAY BE PREVENTED 
BY GOOD CARE AND FEEDING 
ED mange, or as it is 
often called, follicular or 
demodectic mange, is due 
to the smallest of three 
mange parasites that in- 
fest the dog. It is not 
nearly so common as sar- 
coptic mange and runs a 
slower course, but when 








well developed offers the greatest resistance 


to treatment. It is exceedingly doubtful if 
as much as fifty per cent of the well de- 
veloped cases of follicular mange can be 
cured even by the most skillful treatment. 

The Demodex canis, the parasite that 
causes red or follicular mange is microscopic 
in size. It lives in the hair follicles, as many 
as a hundred or even two hundred parasites 
sometimes inhabiting a single hair follicle. 
Naturally in this location, deep in the skin, 
it is very difficult for any agent aimed at its 
destruction to reach it. 

Follicular mange is more common in 
short-haired dogs than it is in the long- 
haired breeds. A majority of all dogs seem 


. to harbor these parasites in small numbers. 


Ordinarily, they do no harm, but occasionally 
they begin to multiply; slowly at first and 
after a few weeks, rapidly. So far as it is 
known, it is chiefly a lowering of the vitality 
of the dog that permits the increase in these 
parasites and the development of mange. 

Living, as the parasites do, -in the hair 
follicles, a loss of hair is one of the early 
symptoms of red mange. The hair of the 
affected area does not fall out all at once, 
but by a gradual thinning that requires sev- 
eral weeks to entirely denude the skin. The 
skin is covered with small red pimples, and 
in time becomes a livid red, hence the name. 
The affected area slowly extends until in 
very severe cases of long standing, almost 
the entire body, head and extremities are 
without hair and of a livid red color. The 
skin is greatly thickened and tends to lie in 
folds or large wrinkles. 

Red mange causes considerable itching at 
times, and violent scratching, but not nearly 
so constantly as the other forms of mange 
in the dog. Sometimes early in an attack, 
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and almost always later, pustules,—that is, 
small abscesses,—form in the skin and these 
and infection from the scratching may lead 
to large open sores. The cases may run 
from six months in the puppy anywhere up 
to two years in vigorous mature animals. 

Rare cases of spontaneous recovery have 
bee) reported. Some cases are arrested by 
good care and feeding and persist for years 
without getting worse. Many cases can be 
cured rather promptly if treated early in the 
attack, and even the very severe cases have 
occasionally responded to treatment, but or- 
dinarily a well developed case progresses 
uninterruptedly, albeit slowly to a fatal ter- 
mination. 





TREATMENT OF RED MANGE 
N an earlier discussion in 
this column, it was told 
that red or follicular 
mange in the dog is a 
chronic parasite disease. 
The parasite that causes it 
is microscopic in size and 
widely distributed among 
dogs. Many dogs, prob- 
ably a majority of all 
dogs, harbor these para- 
sites in small numbers. It 
is only when conditions 
become particularly favor- 
able to the parasite that it 
increases in numbers and causes the skin af- 
fection called red mange; which once well 
established, is incurable in more than fifty 
per cent of the cases. 

One of the commonest causes that brings 
about an increase of the parasites and the 
onset of mange is the enfeebled condition of 
a dog following an attack of distemper or 
other debilitating diseases. The lack ‘of 
nourishing food, exposure, and insanitary 
quarters also lower the vitality of the dog 
and predisposes it to an attack of mange. 

The conditions favoring treatment are 
just the opposite of those favoring the de- 
velopment. Clean, comfortable living quar- 
ters, good grooming, protection from ex- 
posure, an opportunity to take exercise in 
the open air, and a plentiful diet of nourish- 
ing food containing plenty of meat, prefer- 
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ably raw hamburger steak and milk too if 
the dog is young, are essential to the success 
of treatment. In fact, all treatment will fail 
in the degree that the care and feeding fail 
to build up the health and strength of the 
dog. 

Treatment of red mange of necessity lies 
largely in the hands of the owner and should 
be carried out under the direction of a 
veterinarian. Veterinarians, except those 
that specialize in the treatment of small ani- 
mals, are seldom inclined to undertake the 
care and treatment of a well developed case 
on account of the time required, the very 
considerable expense involved, and the like- 
lihood of an unsuccessiul outcome. , 

A dog suspected of having mange should’ ® 
be taken to a veterinarian to make certain 
of the diagnosis and for the bacterin treat- 
ment if there are many pustules. Further 
medical treatment may be carried out under 
the direction of the veterinarian or by apply- 
ing once a week a preparation consisting of 
kerosene and raw linseed oil of each one 
pint; carbolic acid and oil of tar of each 
two ounces; and sulphur -(flowers) half a 
pound. 

The dog should be clipped before this 
treatment is commenced and the foregoing 
mixture should be thoroughly rubbed into 
the skin. It will fail, however, as will all 
other treatment, if the dog’s strength is not 
built up by liberal feeding. 





EAR MITES ARE THE SOURCE OF 
NUMEROUS ILLS 

HE ear mite is one of the 
three varieties of mange 
parasites to which the dog 
is host. It is less common 
than either of the other 
forms of mange, but still 
common enough to be seen 
frequently. 

.The ear mite is a very 
small, eight-legged para- 
site, related to the spider family. It varies 
in length from 1-47 to 1-70 of an inch, and 
in width from 1-75 to 1-100 of an inch. As 
the name implies, it lives in the ear—not 
in the outer earflap, but within the external 
auditory canal, the tube ‘leading from the 
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“outer ear into the head. 
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The technical or 
scientific name of this mite is Otodectes 
Cynotis. It is just visible to the naked eye 
as a small white object moving slowly about. 
Under a hand lens it can be seen readily 
and under a low-power microscope its out- 
lines and appendages can be studied easily. 
It should be looked for in the wax and 
scales removed from the ear. 

. The mites are spread from dog to dog by 
contact or by infected premises or other ar- 
ticles which dogs come in contact with. It 
would appear that fleas leaving one dog 
after a full meal, as” they frequently do, 
might easily act as a carrier of these para- 
sites to the next dog to which they resorted 





for nourishment. Flies might likewise be 
the means of carrying these mites from one 
dog to another. 

When they reach a favorable location on 
a dog’s ear, mites proceed deep into the 
tube leading into the ear and attach them- 
selves to the delicate mucous membrane 
lining the tube, at first near the ear drum, 
but, as they increase in numbers, spreading 
outward until in time the whole tube—the 
external auditory canal—is filled with the 
parasites and wax, scales, serum and dirt 
that result from their presence. The whole 
surface of the canal in time becomes raw 
and bleeds easily. At this stage the parts 
are very sensitive and the condition painful 
to the animal. 

The effects of ear-mites infestation on a 
dog are not limited to the foregoing. The 
itching set up by these mites causes the dog 
to scratch the ear and the side of his head 
violently, often lacerating the skin and in- 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


fecting the wounds with pus producing or- 
ganisms, which set up a serious, sometimes 
fatal inflammation on the parts. Mite in- 
festation will also cause a dog to shake his 
head violently many times a day. In the 
long-eared dogs, this sooner or later results 
in hemotomata of the ear flap—a collection 
of considerab!e quantities of blood or serum 
under the thin skin of the external ear 
which grows progressively worse and, un- 
less removed surgically and properly treated, 
may have serious consequences. 

How is the owner to know when his dog 
is the victim of ear mites? The diagnosis 
is confirmed by finding the mites in detritus 
removed from the ear, but one. may be rea- 
sonably certain of mite infestation by the 
symptoms shown by the dog. These will 
vary with the animal and the intensity of 
the infestation. Scratching the ear, shak- 
ing the head, holding the head sidewise, 
traveling in a circle, more or less deafness, 
whining, howling and, in advance cases, con- 


-vulsions or fits, are all manifestations of ear 


mite infestation or ear mange. a 

Of the three forms of mange to which 
the dog is subject, ear mange is much the 
simplest to treat, and if treatment is com- 
menced before the infection has extended 
beyond the eardrum to deeper structures, a 
speedier cure may be expected. 

The treatment consists in removing every 
particle of detritus in the auditory canal 
after softening it with oil and then swab- 
bing the parts daily with an emmollient 
slightly astringent preparation of which 
there are many that are suitable. One per 
cent of carbolic acid in glycerin is satisfac- 
tory in most cases. But because of the 
delicacy of the parts and the instruments re- 
quired, treatment should be left to your vet- 
erinarian. To safely and effectively remove 
the detritus an otoscope, proper illumination 
and suitable forceps are needed. In severely 
infested cases, the operation is so painful 
that anodynes or anesthetics should be used. 
In the daily swabbing after the detritus is 
removed, there is grave danger of injuring 
the ear drum by the unskilled who in addi- 
tion are likely to cause the patient unneces- 
sary pain in the swabbing and to prolong 
the treatment by lack of thoroughness. 
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